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CHAPTER I. 

" I am 'content. 

Send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it." 

In the old town of Ipswich, England, William 
Dearing, an impulsive Briton, with a scowl on 
his face, hent over a soiled manuscript, writ- 
ten in pencil. His wife, two sons, and daughter 
were regarding him with much anxiety. He 
looked up, having closed the third perusal. 

" There's no making head or tail of it," he 

exclaimed. " It's a mess of stupid folly. Brother 

John was always a dolt ; and kept so to the end. 

He was a botch in anything but making money. 

Who else would have put such a fool puzzle as 

this on paper ? Now listen while I read • it 

again." 

He proceeded with the fourth perusal aloud. 

1* 6, 






6 rachel craw. 

" Dear Brother William : 

" I sold all out in Canada. With my guide was 
making my way down the Susquehanna to reach 
the seaboard. Here is my farewell : am not able 
to say much. Am chased by Indians. They 
shot me last evening in the shoulder. Was able 
to run a mile or so. My guide and I got sepa- 
rated in flight. I had to leave the Indian path 
and take to the woods. Couldn't sleep, my 
wound pained me so. Made out to bury all I 
had. That I might carry it with me, I had put 
my all in gold and diamonds. It makes a large 
amount, and is all yours. And I will now tell 
you how to find it. But must rest a spell. I'm 
very weak. 

" Try writing again. But very faint. Can't 
hold out a half-hour longer. As I said above, 
I will describe the way to the spot where I hid 
my riches. Oh, what a pain ! Must rest a 
moment. 

" My guide has found me at last. Has helped 
me to sit up. I dare not trust him with my 
secret. Will have to put it down in writing. 
It's safe that way, as he can't read. I will send 
this letter by him to the nearest port, that it 
may go with the first vessel that sails for Eng- 
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land. Let me rest a moment, — getting dizzy, 
and a little blind. 

" Guide says the blood-thirsty villains are close 
on us. He can see them down along the bot- 
tom. Must lie down a bit. 

"Up again. In great agony. Here's how 
you will find it. A high ledge ; steep ; reddish 
yellow. Go down river seven to nine miles. A 
low ledge, narrow, on this side of river. Brook 
half-mile off between sharp hills. (Can I see 
to write more ?) A brook — (Oh, what agony !) 
Half-mile, fork — (if I had a drop to drink !) A 
bend up the fork. (I am blind — ^blind !) Leave 
bend to double hemlock by spring. Oh ! can I 
finish? To north star — {must I die?) — ninety 
steps — a rock — dig " 

" If ever a muddled brain conceived a jumble, 
here it is," said Bearing, with a whack of his fist 
on the instrument. "And more at stake than 
all his kith and kin are worth, a hundredfold. 
It's enough to drive me mad." 

" The poor man seems to have been in great 
strait of suflfering," remarked the wife. 

" And has left us a pretty legacy in this dirty 
scrap," continued the other. "Was it worth 
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while to send such a cargo thousands of miles, 
just to tantalize us ? Away with it !" 

He threw the missive on the floor, and kicked 
it from him. ^ 

" William," said the wife, " pray don't let the 
matter disturb you so much. If the loss makes 
us no richer, neither does it make us poorer. 
We should credit our brother with good in- 
tentions." 

" Little profit in your fine remarks. If you're 
willing to see a fortune like this slip through 
our fingers, it's all in character and keeping with 
the amiable Mrs. Dearing. I'll go down to the 
Hare and Hounds, in search of more congenial 
company." 

" I'll go too," said Luke, the eldest son, as the 
father retired. 

" My son," pleaded the mother, " let me ask 
you to remain here." 

" I'm of age, thank you," returned Luke, and 
passed out. 

"I would to heaven the Hare and Hounds 
were a thousand leagues away," said Mrs. Dear- 
ing. " It has been the source of untold anxiety 
for years. Robert, I beg and pray you may 
never set foot within its doors." 
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"No fear, mother. Don*t be afraid. This 
piece of paper : shall I take it up ?" 

" Hand that here/' said Mr. Bearing, re-enter- 
ing the room. "It will do to light my pipe 
with at the hotel. It is about all it's good for." 
He rammed it in his pocket. 

" What's that?" he demanded of his daughter, 
who had stooped down and regained a fallen 
particle. 

"A letter, sir," answered Alice, starting 
towards the door. 

" Stop !" shouted the father. 

"Yes, sir. But I'd like to be addressed in 
milder tone." 

" In a lover's tone, no doubt. I'll look at that 
document a bit. Hand it here." 

"Father," she replied, "it is a confidential 
note addressed to me alone. Do you demand 
it ?" 

" At once. I'll know what's going on under 
this roof. I want no university airs. Much 
fruit am I reaping for sending you so far away 
to boarding-school. The money it cost me had 
better remained in my purse. Hand it here." 

"I surrender it under protest," said Alice, 
giving it up. 
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" Umph. We'll see what is going on." 

" William Dearing !" exclaimed the wife, " can 
you read that under the circumstances ?" 

" Why not, madam ?" 

"It is needless to ask. You can't so far 
forget propriety." 

"Take your love-letter," was his petulant 
response, hurling it at his daughter's head. " I 
won't look at the tender tale ; but I say the author 
had better keep clear of my premises ; that's all. 
Now mark what I tell you." 

" Mother," said Alice, after the abrupt with- 
drawal of her father, "I may inform you and 
brother Robert that this is a letter from my 
betrothed. It announces the sudden ordering 
of his regiment abroad. He sails from Liver- 
pool to-day. He don't know to what port of 
destination. They go under sealed orders, he 
states. Even the commanding officer can't 
know, until reaching the point of latitude 
where the seal is to be broken." 

It was in one of the seaport towns where 
Alice Dearing was at school her lover and 
herself first met. A strong and mutual attach- 
ment followed. 
Report of this reached her home, and led to 
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her immediate recall. No account of circum- 
stances was demanded; not even the name of 
her affianced lover. The father supposed a stern 
interdict answered all purposes. 

Of this the young maiden communicated in- 
formation to the other party; leaving it with 
him to determine further action. He firmly 
refused acquiescence in the rupture of sacred 
ties. This and intelligence of the sudden 
sailing of his regiment were announced in 
the letter already spoken of. 

It was near midnight when Mr. Dearing re- 
turned from the Hare and Hounds. His son 
Luke had preceded him an hour or two. Dur- 
ing the time spent at the inn, Dearing had fallen 
in with a broker on the street, a small money- 
changer and man of enterprise, called Anak 
Blok. He brought this gentleman home with 
him. Both had imbibed somewhat. They were 
in fair condition of animal spirits, and with 
heads close together over the table commenced 
business. Dearing on the way had imparted a 
few hints to Anak, that he had a rich thing in 
hand, and the highway to fortune was open to 
them both. The soiled missive was produced 
and spread out for inspection. 
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" I see him, Mishter Dearing; but I dou't reat 
English myself. So you jusht reat him, Mishter 
Dearing; liddle by liddle, und I geeps lookout 
de while. Broceed." 

"Very well, friend Anak. But, as I said, there's 
money in it, you may depend ; and a pile." 

"Goot; goot. Broceed." 

" I tell you, friend Anak, a windfall like this 
don't fall to a man's lot once in a hundred years. 
It's a plum." 

"Verry goot, Mishter Dearing. Keat him 
jusht. Reat him." 

" And of all the men in our community, you 
are the man of my choice to bring things about. 
There's a decanter of old Bourbon in the cup- 
board back of you. Let's take a drop before 
uncovering the gold-mine." 

"Net — net, Mishter Dearing. Geep clear- 
headed. Now you reats de baper. We dakes 
de Bourbon py und py." 

" Here's at it, then. The fore part of the letter 
is immaterial. We'll come to the direction for 
finding the gold and diamonds." 

"Dat's it; reat dat, reat dat, mine freint. 
Now den," returned Anak, rubbing together 
his hands, that fairly trembled. ^ 
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" We begin here, you perceive, at a high ledge 
of rock V 

" Jusht so." 

" By a river, Mr. Blok." 

" Yaw. Wad river ish dat ?" 

" The Susquehanna River." 

" I knows net him. Bud neffer mindt." 

" We start then at a ledge on the Sus- 
quehanna, and we go — go I declare, 

I didn't observe it before, but here's a 
stumper." 

"How ish dat?" 

"It don't say whether we are to go up or 
down." 

" So ! Veil. Tips or downs ? We can't go 
hose, sure. TJnd den, Mishter Bearing, dere's 
anudder ding. How you findt de ledge ? Wad 
blace on de river, eh ?" 

"That's a fact. It's a long river, I've been 
told. But we must find the ledge first of course. 
Let us take a drop of that old Bourbon. No ! 
Well, then to business." 

"I dells you, Mishter Bearing, we must 
dake de river up at de top or de bottom. 
Wich ?" 

" Why, man, that's what I want you to decide." 

2 
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" Den I begins him at de top, und I runs him 
down to de ledge, you see ?" 

"Yes; that's just the thing. No trouble 
about that." 

" Veil ; now we bees ad de ledge. Now reat 
on." 

" Well, listen. ' A high ledge on this side of river 
perpendicular ; a big creek half mile from iV " 

" Dis side ! On dis side river ! Wich side be 
dat? Bees you sure now, you av reat him 
straight ?" 

"Exactly, word for word. *High ledge on 
this side.' " 

" Sure ! Dat beats me oud und oud. Every 
river, so far as I av seen, has de two sides ; dat 
ish, dis side und udder side, bose. Now wich 
side shall we dake, eh ?" 

" How can I tell, Anak ? I told you it was a 
vile riddle. Confound him, if he hadn't wasted 
all his time writing about his aches and pains, 
and twinges and spasms, and rests and Indians, 
and the like twaddle, he might have marked out 
the route on paper that a man could understand. 
But it has been a muddle from the word go. 
For instance, that old Shipley, the sea captain 
(drat him), instead of sending me the paper six 
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years ago, has been lugging it round in his 
breeches-pocket twenty times across the Atlantic. 
It may be by this time somebody else has dis- 
covered the pile. Let me take a mouthful of 
that Bourbon, and we'll go on." 

" Verry veil, here goes. Now we bees coming 
down de river, from de top, looking sharp out 
for von ledge. We look on bose side, mind. 
Veil. When we find ledge, on dis side or dat, 
we go half mile up und half mile down, und 
find not any pig greek, den dis ledge we found, 
net de ledge we want, eh ?" 

" Exactly. You're getting hold of the thread." 

"Veil den, we goes fudder down river und 
finds de ledge." 

"I see, friend Anak. But suppose the big 
creek to be below the ledge, half a mile. Now 
how do we stand ? The paper says, 'follow it a 
mile or soJ " 

" Jusht bad as ever. No follow ups or downs. 
Why Mishter Dearing, dis man hat net any 
brains." 

"Never an ounce. I told you so coming 
here. This John Dearing w^as a blundering 
blockhead. A four-year-old child could have 
made it clearer." 
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"Veil, we goes the greek up. How 'bout 
dat ?" 

" Let me read again. * Follow it a mile or so.' 
How are we to measure the distance V 

" No droubles 'bout dat. I measure wid mine 
foots. Den wad next?" 

" It says, ' a brook.' " 

^' Veil V 

" And, 'go to two big pines.'' " 

" Veil, we go to 'em." 

" And it says next, 'go to rock.' " 

" So ; go to rock. Don't say wich vay. Don't 
say how much rods, or stheps, or nodding. 
Jusht say, go to rock. Go to two pig pines ! 
Umph ! I say, Mishter Dearing !" 

" Well, what do you say ?" 

"I would net say any hard worts 'bout dis 
man, being in de franchoft, Mishter Dearing; 
yet so long as I live in dis worldt, I never did 
see such a — a 

" Such a what ?" 

" K you blease, such a fool." 

" Just it. Give me your hand on that. Won't 
you accept a drop or two of Bourbon ?" 

" Nay ! nay ! Too much work on handt. And 
dat is all de baper say ?" 
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" No ! It says, * near a spring/ And further, 

* dig under a ' nothing.. There you have it 

all." 

" Dat last is bedder." 

" How so ?" 

"We find de pines und de spring, und dere 
we digs." 

" Why, man alive, this country is all a forest. 
It's a wilderness of pines. They grow thick as 
feathers on a goose. And a spring under every 
tree. So I've heard. We must give it up." 

"Veil den, Mishter Bearing, I dell you how 
we fix it. You will jusht give me de chance. 
You puts it down in plack und white dat I, 
Anak Blok, may dake all wats foundt. Don't 
fear but I gets de gold und diamonds. So you 
makes oudt de writings dat way." 

" I won't do it." 

"Net?" 

"No. Do you think I'd be such a fool ? That 
treasure can be found ; and it shall be. I'll sell 
out here within six months and be off with all 
my family. You may go too, and have part." 

" How much part, Mishter Dearing V^ 

" One quarter." 

"Net — net. Too liddle. Dis vill be brain- 

2* 
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work. Dere be few mens can do such work as 
dis. It dakes brain. One quarder net do, 
Mishter Dearing.'^ 

" How much do you want V 

"I vas dinking, one half. Bud vill say de 
dird." 

"A third! A third of the whole pile! 
Never! never, you old Judas. I'd see you 
hanged first. What ! — agoing away ? Hold on ! 
Stop a bit!" 

" I know wad I do." 

"Don't open that door. Come and sit 
down." 

"Led me say jusht dis, Villiam Bearing. It 
vas in my mindt to sbeak no more worts, bud 
turn mine back on the owner of dis house, und 
shake off de dust of mine feet against it on leav- 
ing its door. I would led you know, further- 
more, dat I av been before to-day in the balaces 
of peers und gounts of de realm. Und I av, in 
bublic blaces, had nods of courtesy from barons 
und ladies of high rank. Besides, av had busi- 
ness relations wid bank bresidents, gentlemens 
of de bar, members of de cabinet, und so force 
und so force. Und led me say, not any of all 
dese, nor any udder man bud Mishter Villiam 
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Dearing, has ever cast de name of Judas indo 
mine face.'^ 

" Good heavens, Anak ! I was never so sorry 
in my life. Don't talk so. And pray sit down 
again. I had no purpose in the world to injure 
your feelings or reflect on your character. I 
spoke without thought. It was but a random 
remark. I am sorry it was said, and I beg ten 
thousand pardons for using the term. You 
know I can't get on with this enterprise over 
the water without you, and I cheerfully will ac- 
cept any terms you name. Don't feel hurt, my 
friend, for I declare on my sacred honor it was 
far from any design on my part to offend you. 
Just overlook the matter, and resume your seat, 
and state your terms." 

"I bees in verry much doubts. Bud wid 
great reluctance stade mine terms. You gives 
me one-dird. You bay mine bassage bose vays. 
You findt mine boardt und lodgings. Dis, in 
case the gold und diamonds be foundt. If not 
so foundt, den you bays me zwei hundert 
poundts.'^ 

" Agreed, Anak. I'm perfectly willing." 

" Und de lawyer puts it down in writing to- 
morrow morning. I say to-morrow, for if I 
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sleeps on it more as one night, I may pack 
down und give up de job." 

" All right. It shall be done." 

" Den I pid you good-night." 

Bearing sat a few minutes in busy thought 
after the other left. Before going to bed he 
took a little more Bourbon. 

The next morning the contract was executed 
in duplicate, and properly delivered. 

" I don't exactly know about it," Bearing said 
to himself, walking back home; "but the fact 
is, I believe he's an old villain nevertheless and 
notwithstanding." 

Instead of six it was many months before 
Mr. Dearing could dispose of his property and 
settle his affairs. Then he and his family sailed 
for America. 

His co-partner of discovery, that the search 
might be forwarded, sailed several months in 
advance. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

<* Trees are not geese, whose summer-ripened leaves 
Should spread a fleecy blanket for our rest.'' 

Troublous times came on the American side 
of the great water. The colonial standard of 
revolt was displayed. Lexington and Bunker 
Hill found place on the page of history. A six 
years' martial strife was inaugurated, and two 
hostile flags flapped in the breeze. Arts, man- 
ufacture, and agricultural pursuits were for a 
time stifled. The occupants of the store, the 
shop, the farm were aroused by the tap of the 
recruiting drum. 

The arena of conflict extended over a large 

space of territory. Alike in forest and open 

plain, the reconnoissance, the skirmish, and the 

battle prevailed. On one side the scalping-knife 

was invoked as an implement of warfare. A 

premium had been offered for human scalps. 

Many found sale in the northern market. 

The British Butler and the Indian Brant com- 

21 
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bined their forces for devastation. Like a storm 
they swept down the Susquehanna. The su- 
premacy of the sword and tomahawk resulted 
over a blood-stained field. The torch followed ; 
and not less the crimson flood than cinders of 
burned tenements, disfigured the bosom of the 
valley. Mothers and wives left their dead un- 
buried. A houseless horde, in flying bands, 
they cumbered the forest-paths in flight. Mean- 
while, under the burning July sun, a rich invoice 
of scalps was being gathered for marts of trade 
on the St. Lawrence. 

On the return of the invaders northward 
many of their number remained; some so 
seriously wounded as to render their removal 
impossible. Others, who had been impressed 
for the emergency, and conquest secured, had 
been left in freedom of further restraint. The 
latter class, having served under compulsion, 
found favor with the few remaining settlers. 

The lands in this region, not already taken 
up and occupied, were open to any who 
might choose to enter upon and commence 
improvements. And of such a vast space of 
territory remained. Day by day, after the 
wave of war had passed, settlements were 
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made. The chopper's axe was heard along 
the hillsides and by the streams. The plough 
followed, turning the waste to productive 
fields. 

It was the summer foUow^ing the massacre 
that Dugald Craig, an honest Scot from Glas- 
gow, well advanced in years, accompanying 
his niece, traversed the Indian path leading 
north from the forks of the Delaware. She 
was an orphan girl, just arrived on our 
shores, her parents both being deceased. Her 
mother was English, but her father, a brother 
of Dugald, was from Scotland. She had 
grown up from infancy near the old town of 
Ipswich. Her brother, older than herself, had 
come out to the colonies before the breaking 
out of war, and, as she had learned, became 
a settler in the valley so lately despoiled by 
the invaders. She was now on her way in 
search of him. 

During the tramp they had left the path, 
engaged in picking berries that grew in 
abundance along their route. Farther and 
farther had they thoughtlessly wandered from 
the path, until, when attempting to regain it, 
were unable to do so. But in the effort, 
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bewildered among the tall timber trees and 
undergrowth, receded farther from it. They 
were in a dangerous place to be lost. No 
tenement or settlement was near. Filled with 
terror and anxiety, they hastened onward until 
sunset. Darkness interfered with further prog- 
ress. 

"There's nae help for it, Rachel lass,*' said" 
the old man, "we maun e'en abide hereabouts 
till the morn." 

" Do you really think so. Uncle Dugald ? 
What will become of us? Do you mean we 
can be in safety in such a place?" 

"Nay, lassie, don't despond. We maun al- 
way hope for the best. Things might be 
waur. We hae baith guid health and strength 
o' body, an' wad do weel to keep up the 
spirit." 

"But where are we to sleep?" 

"That is easily tauld, Rachel. Like the 
poor sodger lads, we maun tak' our rest on 
the bare groun'. I can scrape togither enough 
leaves for an unco bed, an' put my lassie i' the 
hands o' Providence for the night." 

"And are you not hungry, Uncle Dugald? 
What are we to do without something to eat?" 
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" Our supper is like to be scant, lassie. And 
as wee for breakfast i' the morn. Howbeit, an' 
we had the best meat in the warl, there's nae 
fire to cook it wi'. I doubt nae but ye are 
baith weary an' foot-sore?" 

" That would not disturb me, if we had our 
supper, and a roof to shelter us. But this is 
too dreadful. Indeed it is." 

" Hoat now ! Dinna tak' on too muckle o' 
grief. Keep up the spirit, bairn, ye will e'en 
mak' a craven an' coward o' mysel'. I thought 
ye had enough o' the Scotch bluid in yer 
veins to be aboon discouragement. Te maun 
greet next; an' then my ain heart wud fail 
me." 

"Don't doubt me again, Uncle Dugald. I 
will try my best." 

"Guid now. I e'en expectit as much frae 
ane o' my kith an' kin. The Scotch bluid is 
it that tells after a'. You English, we weel 
ken, hae winsome ways, an' the like; but we 
maun gang to the heather for the braw lads 
o' bane an' resolution. An' noo, Rachel lass, 
we'll aboot making ye a sonsie bed for the 
night; an' don't alloo yer spirit to fa' below 
the mark." 

8 
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Under a large hemlock moss and leaves 
were scraped together for the young damsePs 
couch. One of less pretensions was prepared 
for Dugald. When, having kneeled down and 
offered up his evening prayer, they lay . down 
to sleep, for a time Rachel was kept awake 
by the notes of a screech-owl overhead. Be- 
sides, there was a serenade made by wolves in 
the distance. But fatigue triumphed over 
fear, and sound sleep overcame the pair. 

With hasty steps the morning journey was 
begun. The lost are ever in a hurry. Their 
devious course led them through nearly im- 
passable sloughs and laurel thickets; much of 
the way over rocks and broken crags. Many 
stumbles and headlong falls ensued. But 
there was no time for a pause or rest. The 
impatient leader hurried on. Time was too 
precious to waste by even a hasty drink at 
the rivulets they crossed. Haste, haste was 
the prevailing purpose. The younger of the 
two at intervals, falling behind in the pace, 
ventured a remonstrance against the rate of 
speed. It was of no avail. 

The effects of the chase began to show 
themselves in visible signs. Slight effusions 
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of blood disfigured their hands, lacerated by 
brambles. The young maiden's dress was, in 
places, rent by twigs and knots of fallen 
trees. The summer sun was meanwhile pour- 
ing down his rays; the more oppressive as 
no breeze penetrated the dense wood. Their 
speed finally slackened somewhat, as the 
weary girl required frequent aid in scaling 
the obstructions met with. There were fallen 
logs and rocky ledges to overcome. Finally, 
faint and exhausted, reeling in gait and in- 
capable of further effort, she fell prone to 
the earth. 

Dugald for a moment turned away his 
face, that a tear might not be seen, that 
coursed down his cheek. He looked appalled 
upon the worn-out damsel. Then stepping to 
a small stream near them he bathed his 
face in the cool flood. Having done this he 
dipped his handkerchief in the same, where- 
with he gently wiped the brow of his com- 
panion. 

*' Courage, courage, ray ain lass," he said, in 
tender phrase. " Hand out a wee space langer, 
an' a' will be weel. In short time we maun 
gang again. An' I wad e'en hope an' trust the 
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guid Father aboon will guide us to the path. 
So cheer up, my ain darling, an' be laith to 
gie ower the attempt. Awfu' wark I trow 
is it for us twain; but the One wha leuks 
after e'en the wee sparrow's fa', will ne'er 
forget His humble followers here i' the dark- 
some wild/' 

But Rachel's heavy eyelids drooped more and 
mpre, until, in a few minutes, she was fast 
asleep. Dugald sat down and laid his head 
between his hands; his elbows resting on his 
knees. A few groans of anguish escaped from 
his lips, the meanwhile they were articulate 
with a murmured prayer for relief. Then for 
the space of half an hour he too slept. 

Starting up on his feet, on awakening, he cast 

m 

a glance at the sun, imperfectly seen through 
the overshadowing boughs. The glance was 
sufficient to inform him the day was near its 
close. He aroused the sleeping girl, and, lifting 
her upon her feet, said it was necessary to push 
on. Without a word she followed him. The 
anxious leader, casting back a glance, beheld 
with a thrill of apprehension and dismay the 
physical condition at which she had arrived. 
She limped sadly and reeled in gait as with 
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bowed head she endeavored to keep up in the 
walk. Short, however, in distance was the rest 
of the day's journey. For in the course of 
fifteen minutes, struggling through a thicket, as 
the last rays of the sun fell upon them, they 
reached the camping place of the previous night. 
They had been travelling in a circle. 

Another morning dawned. Dugald was up 
with the first blush of rosy light. Rachel was 
yet sleeping. She had a labored respiration, 
accompanied at times with slight groans. Her 
lips, partially open, were very destitute of 
moisture. The old man bent over the sleeper 
with inquiring gaze. He had a sudden and un- 
welcome apprehension. Touching her hand, he 
found it hot. He felt her pulse, and found it in 
an unfavorable condition. Deciding in his mind 
that he must know even the worst, he gave her 
a slight nudge. 

" How is it wi' ye, lassie ?" he asked, as the 
eyes opened. 

"Why, Uncle Dugald, I donH know,'' she 
responded. 

*' An' ye sleepit a' right?" 

" Only middling, I fear. Bad dreams, Uncle 

Dugald." 

3* 
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" Naething in dreams, lassie. Let me help ye 
up." 

The girl, helped on her feet, could scarcely 
stand. In a moment she was down on the bed of 
leaves again. The old man stood in silence, re- 
garding her with a woful face. 

"Uncle Dugald," said she, with serious in- 
tonation ; " dear Uncle Dugald, I must tell you 
something. I thought when I awoke that I 
wouldn't," 

" An' what is it ye wud tell ?" 
, " I dreamed we were standing on the bank of 
a great water-fall. There was a dark chasm into 
which the falling torrent rushed. One of us had 
to leap into the cataract, and the question was 
which one* You said you would, being old, and 
I should be spared, being young. I objected, 
and we had a controversy over it. Suddenly 
you started to make the fearful leap; but I 
sprang and caught you. Somehow in the strug- 
gle / went over the ledge. The supposed fall 
awoke me." 

" An^ what mak' ye o' this, Rachel ?" 

"I make much of it, indeed. You will go 
from this wilderness safely. I shall not leave it 
alive." 
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"Hout! lassie. There's naethin' in dreams. 
An' wud ye stir up your apprehension on sic 
^onsense ? Why, lass, I e'en had a dream too i^ 
the night." 

" Had you ? Was it like mine ?" 

*'Te shall judge yer ain seP about that. I 
doubt nae it will gang to show ye there's naeth- 
ing in dreams. Mine was that yersel' an' I were 
fishing on the Firth o' Solway. We baith had 
bites at the same moment. It was yersel' that 
pulled up first o' the twa, an' what spier ye cam' 
to the surface?" 

" Indeed, I cannot imagine." 

" An auld man's night-cap, wi' a gray wig in- 
side o't." 

" That was strange, certainly, Uncle Dugald." 

" Nae more sae than what cam' up on mine, 
lass. A hard pull I had, thinking at least a 
salmon had snapped at my bait. But it was 
naething in the warl but a great puddin', ca'd 
the haggis (ye hae not the like in the south 
country), an' big as a washtub. An' think ye, 
lass, that dream will ever come to pass ? Nay, 
nay ; a fig for a' dreams." 

" But mine is partly verified already. I don't 
know that I have fever, or am otherwise sick, 
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but life has died out of me. Tve no vitality 
left." 

" It is that ye hae naught to eat, poor lassie. 
The least morsel wud bring ye round again. I'll 
gang an' hunt ye something, the while ye tak' 
mair rest. So shut up yer ecn, my lass, an' try 
to sleep mair." 

In search of a handful of berries on a knoll 
close by Dugald discovered a long pool of stand- 
ing water. It was caused -by a dam constructed 
by the beaver. This was placed in a narrow 
gorge between two hills, and produced a back 
flow, extending more than a mile. And just 
below, where the torrent poured over the arti- 
ficial structure, was a small cavern under a pro- 
jecting ledge. Dugald at once decided to bring 
his niece to it. Therefore, retracing his steps' 
with the few berries he had gathered, he set 
about the work of removal. Helping the weak 
and debilitated girl, a trifle refreshed by the re- 
past, they were enabled, after much difficulty, to 
reach the new place of shelter. 

At the end of that long and weary day, what 
with the nourishment furnished by more ber- 
ries and rest, the maiden's condition improved. 
But the fearful tramp of that first day had pro- 
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duced a debility difficult to be overcome. And 
the berries of the forest wild are not bread or 
meat. Both of the wanderers were famishing. 
To move farther on was impossible. To remain 
was gradual starvation. The day passed and 
another night. 

While sitting at tiie cavern's mouth the next 
morning, wrapped in gloomy foreboding, an 
incident transpired. An osprey was hovering 
over that part of the pool near the dam. Of a 
sudden he was seen to dart down and disappear 
under water. But he rose from it with a large 
fish in his talons. As he was bearing it away 
the scream of an eagle was heard. It was di- 
rectly over the cabin. The fish-hawk, in ac- 
knowledgment of his foe's supremacy, dropped 
his prey. The eagle dove down to recover it. 
He failed in the attempt. A trout, two pounds 
in weight, fell at Dugald's feet. The old man 
leaped up with a shout. 

"It is e'en the Laird's doing! Blessed be 
the name o' the Laird o' Sabaoth!" he ex- 
claimed, with clasped hands and reverent up- 
ward gaze. " It is a' o' the Laird ! — the Laird 
aboon us, lassie. These be parts o' His ways wi' 
mortals here below. Did He not send the 
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ravens in times lang syne, with bread an' flesh 
for the prophet by the brook Cherith ? An' lo ! 
He is raiudfu' o' his poor servants, this day fam- 
ishing in a dreary waste ! E'en bow yer head 
in reverence, my bairn, the whiles I read the 
twenty- third Psalm." 

He ran his hand in his pocket and jerked out 
a small Bible that he had brought with him 
from the fatherland. With the book came 
forth a fishing-line made of horse-hair, armed 
with its hook and sinker. He looked on it a 
moment in a dizzy flush of wonder and delight, 
but proceeded in impres8iv,e tone to read the 
Psalm, that beautiful production of the in- 
spired Israelite, containing the words, — "The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. Tea, though 
I walk through the valley ofthe shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil. Thou preparest a table for 
me," etc. 

" I canna' for the life an' saul o' me tell where 
my mither wit an' sense has bided a' this time, 
Rachel," said the old Scotchman, opening his 
pocket-knife and beginning to rip open the 
trout. " Here hae we been crossing burn after 
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bum, an' a' swarmin' wi' the fishes, an' nae 
thought at a' o' the tackle! We might a' the 
time hae been feastin' instead o' fastin' on the 
like o' this magnificent king o' the water. I 
ken weel the fish-hawk is nae coof. He aims 
for the fattest fish in the pool alway. Is nae 
that a sonsie picture for the e'en, my lass?" 
And he held up the speckled glory of the moun- 
tain stream. 

" But how can we cook it without fire ?^' 

" I have nae followed the pathway o' life to this 
date, my bairn, without learning how to mak' a 
fire. Ye shall see how it is accomplished." 

There is a species of ftingus that in some 
districts is called punk, growing on decayed 
timber, which persons versed in woodcraft use 
as tinder. Dugald was acquainted with the 
substance and soon procured some. With his 
pocket-knife and a bit of flint stone, secured at 
the creek, he soon had his fire built and the fish 
broiling before it. 

The discovery of the fishing-line was most 
opportune. They had now no fear of suffering 
for want of food. The sleeping-couches were 
replenished, and preparations made to content 
themselves as best they could in their present 
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home, until some way of egress from the wil- 
derness should present itself. Rachel was gain- 
ing strength, and it was hoped in a week or so 
would be fully restored to health. '* 

But a short way from the rock cabin, on the 
bank of the pool, was a prominent rock. Deep 
water was at its base, and it became the old 
Scotchman's favorite angling-place. Sufficient 
time was spent here each forenoon to procure 
the necessary supplies. And while thus en- 
gaged, the niece, having found a proper place 
in the running stream, took her daily bath. 
This had been recommended by her uncle, and 
she found it beneficial. Her limited wardrobe 
was destitute of separate bathing attire; com- 
pelling her in consequence to take her bath after 
the manner of our common mother Eve, an- 
terior to the transgression. In this secluded 
waste there was no cause for apprehending in- 
trusion. But one day the unexpected intruder 
broke in upon the privacy of the maiden's haunt. 



CHAPTER III. 

"And are these limbs, these scarred and scathed limbs, 
This wasted frame, a mark for human malice?" 

The person alluded to at the close of the 
last chapter, who had entered the precinct of 
Rachel's bathing-pool, was a young man, ar- 
rayed in the uniform of the American forces, 
and wearing on his arm the badge of first 
sergeant of infantry. Traversing the course of 
the stream, musket in hand, his attention had 
been arrested by a splashing in the water. 
Supposing it probably made by a deer, he 
crept cautiously behind a clump of alders to 
the spot. Looking from his covert he found 
himself in error. It was not a deer. It was 
" Bath-sheba." Like David, he was electrified. 

The unconscious girl reclothed herself when 
the ablution was completed, and walked to- 
wards the cabin. The excited spectator, keep- 
ing well out of view, followed. He saw her 
enter the rock cabin at the same time that 

4 87 
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he witnessed her uncle, with a string of fish, 
leave his rock and approach. But for several 
hours he watched the pair. Then secretly 
withdrew. 

The next forenoon, however, he was at the 
former place of concealment. Then withdrew, 
as on the day before. 

On the third day, about ten in the fore- 
noon, as Dugald sat on his rock, intent on the 
business he was engaged in, two soldiers, with 
pointed bayonets, assailed him. Bidding him 
keep silence or die on the spot, they hurried 
him away. 

In a short space of time the young sergeant 
appeared at the cabin. It was unoccupied, as 
Rachel had not yet returned from bathing. 
She soon returned. 

The salutation of the stranger was sought 
to be very respectful. He apologized for en- 
tering the place, informing the young lady 
that, perceiving a fire, he supposed it built by 
the soldiers under his command. That in this 
he found himself in error; but was surprised 
to find a young lady. 

Rachel met the civility in decorous way; 
expressing her gratification that some one had 
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at last found her in such a lonesome . place. 
Though lost in the great forest, she was not 
without an attendant. Her uncle was with 
her; now fishing just above, and would soon 
return. That he would be overjoyed to learn 
that their retreat had been discovered. 

After an hour's time, Rachel became con- 
cerned about the absence of her uncle. Be- 
sides, she didn't fancy the manner in which 
the visitor was looking at her. There was 
something in his gaze that elicited her notice, 
as well as excited suspicion. 

"I am really at a loss to conjecture why 
Uncle Dugald delays coming," she remarked; 
"he is usually gone but a short time." 

"Oh, don't fear," returned the other. "A 
bad penny always returns," he continued with 
a coarse laugh. 

The young woman looked at him with a 
half offended air. 

" Excuse me," he began, " I don't mean 
anything by that. It's the way we get to 
talking in the army. I suppose your uncle 
is having grand luck. A fisherman is hard 
to choke off when the fish are biting well. 
Dugald? — did you say his name was?" 
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"Dugald Craig. I am his niece." 

" Craig ? It seems to me there are some poor 
devils of that name in our regiment. No offence, 
— no relations of yours. They are homely 
as sin. Whereas you are beautiful. I like 
beautiful women. Better, may be, than they 
like me. I've not got any of them to con- 
sent to be my wife as yet. In fact, I don't 
want a wife. A soldier can get along with- 
out. And yet I like to be where pretty girls 
are thick. May I examine that pretty ring on 
your finger?" 

" No. Don't reach for it." 

" So ? — well, never mind me ; I'm a man 
given to joking. The fact is, we ought to have 
a little fun as we go along. Don't you think 
so?" 

" Excuse me," returned Rachel. " I must go 
hunt up my uncle." 

"Egad! — I'll go with you. They say two 
are company." 

"No. I'd prefer to go alone." 

" That's the way the girl went to get mar- 
ried. I think the story runs so. Let me at- 
tend you." 

"I will go alone or not at all. I beg of 
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you, if it^8 necessary to beg, that you won't 
force yourself on my company." 

"By no manner of means whatever, if you 
really prefer it." 

" I do prefer it." . 

Here the visitor broke forth in the* words 
of a whimsical song, — 

*' Where are you going, my pretty maid ? 
I'm going a milking, sir, she 3aid ; 
May I go with you, my pretty maid ? 
It's just as you please, kind sir, she said." 

" See here, miss, let me go and hunt up 
the old gent. I'll do it straight up and down. 
I will, on honor." 

" I shall be greatly obliged if you will," 
returned the other, glad of the least pros- 
pect of being freed from him. 

"All right. Sit down and compose your- 
self till I return." 

As he departed, Rachel queried within her- 
self whether or not the man was drunk. In 
a moment or two she deemed it very possi- 
ble as, pausing at a spring on his way, he 
took a small bottle from his pocket and in- 
dulged in a drink. 
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She was painfully vexed, some two hours 
afterwards, to see him come back alone. He 
had a nice string of trout, properly cleaned, 
and ready for cooking. 

" Couldn't find the old chap," he said, laying 
down the fish, together with some biscuit, being 
part of the rations he had brought from camp. 
" All no go. Hunted^him high and low for two 
hours' time. My opinion is, he's slipped the 
halter. But I found somebody's fishing-tackle 
just above ; and look there what I've fetched you. 
We can live now like fighting cocks." And ad- 
vancing a step or two tipped her under the chin. 

"Touch me again at your peril," she ex- 
claimed, with a fierceness that had something 
terrifying in it. " I won't permit it. If you 
have any sense of honor, or the least grain of 
decency, you would hide your face in shame. I 
would rather perish here in this wilderness 
alone than endure the presence of such a das- 
tard for a single hour. Tou are a craven and a 
coward, or you would not take advantage of my 
helpless condition. I order you out of my sight." 

" Don't be hasty," he pleaded. 

"Tou can't change my purpose. You have 
insulted me. Tou did it as a coward, and only 
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as a coward could. You thought there was no 
one here to protect me/ I pity the mother who 
bore such a poltroon. Now be off." 

The order was obeyed. He went from the 
cavern with a cowed look. Rachel watched him 
for some distance. Before he had gone so far 
as to be out of sight she was annoyed at seeing 
him sit down. 

Withdrawing her gaze from the hated object, 
she beheld a paper lying where he had stood. 
It was not sealed, and she had no hesitation in 
giving it inspection. She read part of it with 
astonishment. 

It was an order, some three days old, from the 
captain of a regiment of infantry, directed to 
Sergeant Luke Bearing. He was therein 
directed with two privates to go out in a north- 
west direction on a scouting expedition. To re- 
turn to headquarters, promptly, at the expiration 
of four days. To take into custody, and bring 
or send to camp, any persons — Indians or whites 
— ^found lurking in the vicinity and suspected of 
complicity with the enemy. The commissary 
department would supply him and his associates 
with four days' rations. 

It was unpleasant intelligence. Strange to 
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say, the order was directed to a man bearing a 
name with which she was, in a measure, familiar. 
She had often heard it applied to a young man, 
dissolute in character, living in Ipswich. She 
had never seen him, but his reputation was pub- 
lic. And she had heard, too, that the Bearing 
family had preceded* her in coming to America. 
Could this be the same Luke Bearing ? 

She sat down, overcome with a tremor. She 
had gone through an exciting scene. Could she 
be equal to another ? This man, she concluded, 
would certainly return. The tactics so success- 
ful a few minutes in the past might fail in a 
second attack. She was reduced almost to a 
state of despair. 

The sun went down. Darkness found her 
watching with eager attention. Finally the 
snapping of a twig reached her ear. It was 
near by. She arose and stepped out by the fire. 
The figure of a man in cautious retreat was 
dimly seen. Throwing some wood upon the 
fire, she slipped away some rods from it, and 
took her stand in the dark beneath a spruce. 

After a while her visitor slowly approached 
the fire. He first gazed into the cabin, then 
entered it. Soon he came out and went to a 
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tree on the opposite side of Eachers covert. He 
could here see the fire and cabin without being 
seen. Two keeping vigil the greater part of the 
night ; but the cavern was untenanted. 

When the girl woke up, the sun had been 
shining several hours. She went to her place 
of temporary abode ; but found no sign of Ser- 
geant Dearing. Looking at the order again, she 
was reminded that this was the fourth day. She 
concluded, and rightly, that he had gone, in 
obedience to written instructions, to report at 
headquarters. 

Of one thing her mind was made up speedily. 
This was no place for her further to linger in. 
Her persecutor would certainly return. She 
therefore occupied herself for an hour in broil- 
ing the string of trout, that provisions might not 
fail her for some days. With her store thus 
prepared and wrapped in leaves, taking with her 
the biscuits brought the day before, she sought a 
new place of shelter. It was on the side of an 
adjacent hill. It commanded a view of the 
deserted cavern. With her gaze fixed on this 
she passed the entire day. No one appeared. 

But an individual did appear the next morn- 
ing. He was not in military but citizen's dress. 
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She could not be mistaken as to his identity. It 
was the man looked for. Carefully he inspected 
her late quarters. Finding it deserted, he made 
search for tracks in all directions around. He 
went with scrutinizing gaze up and down the 
creek. He inspected the hillside opposite the 
place of her concealment. Towards night he 
took some fish at Dugald's rock and broiled them 
for his supper. After taking his meal, he re- 
tired within the cabin to pass the night. 

Another day was spent in the same fruitless 
search. 

But on the succeeding morning an event oc- 
curred that changed the monotony of the hunt. 
In great haste she beheld him bounding down 
along the bank of the stream. A limb brushed 
off his hat, but he paused not to regain it. After 
him, in full cry, came three soldiers. One of 
them, having greater speed than his associates, 
was making less and less the distance between 
himself and the fugitive. And the latter, catch- 
ing his toe in a mass of roots, fell headlong to 
the ground. The fleet soldier was upon him. 
The two others coming up, the arms of the 
struggling deserter were secured behind him 
with a thong, and he was marched away. 
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Rachel now perceived her chance of escape 
from the wilderness had come. At a safe dis- 
tance, secure from observation, she followed the 
party. There was no difficulty in so doing. 
The men were in good humor, and with song 
and laughter awoke the echoes of the timbered 
expanse. 

After a journey of four or five miles she lost 
trace of them. But it was not the cause of em- 
barrassment. Other tokens, and to her most ac- 
ceptable, were now manifest. She heard the 
reverberating sound of axes in the distance, and 
occasional crash of falling trees. Advancing in 
the direction of the welcome sounds, at length a 
novel sight was displayed before her. 

Hundreds of men, partially divested of wear- 
ing apparel, for it was heated weather, were at 
work. Some with axes, some with grubbing- 
hoes, picks, shovels, and spades were opening a 
highway for the passage of General Sullivan's 
army. They were of the Second New York 
Regiment, under command of that distinguished 
veteran, Philip Van Cortlandt, then acting in the 
capacity of colonel. 

Through such a wild region it was an hercu- 
lean task. Rocks and large stones had to be 
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pried up and rolled aside. Dugways levelled 
down on steep hillsides. Roots and snags cut 
away, and holes filled with stone and earth. 
Immense pines and hemlocks were to be 
grubbed up or cut down and removed firom 
the track. Bridges innumerable to be con- 
structed, and for miles, over swampy tracts, 
logs cut of the right length and laid trans- 
versely, side by side, forming a rough but secure 
highway. Over it were to pass not only bag- 
gage-wagons, but the caisson and mounted 
cannon. 

By a large tamarack, whence he could over- 
look a squad of laborers, sat a non-commissioned 
officer. He was engaged in making memoranda 
on a slip of paper. Rachel was quite near before 
perceiving him. She stopped, and stood regard- 
ing him with signal interest. She had reason 
for it. He was certainly captivating in appear- 
ance. Not much similarity was there between 
him and the rough men about him. His com- 
plexion was fair; his attitude, as he bent over 
the document," very graceftil. His dress fitted 
him to a nicety. It covered both a delicate and 
manly form. There was a charm in his wavy, 
auburn hair. There were gray eyes and a 
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Grecian nose ; his month characterized by lines 
and curvatures of peculiar beauty. The whole 
face possessing the double quality of delicacy 
and precision. 

After a few minutes' time he rose up and 
walked away. The eyes of the girl followed 
him. There was attraction in this retreating 
figure. Such cases, as everybody knows, are 
common. An unlighted torch seems placed 
in every breast; and a spark sets it aflame. 
Reason has no power to call it forth or bid it 
hence. Rachel was continuing her gaze, till 
awakened from the revery by the voice of one 
of the road-builders. 

" Hi, Betty Martin, tiptoe, tiptoe !'' shouted a 
fellow with a single suspender and mouth foil of 
pigtail, looking up from his work; "how nice 
and shiny you be this morning. On my word it 
does me good to look on you, darling. Ain't 
you just the thing itself now ? Fair as a lily 
and brown as a bun. You're the pink of the 
flower-bed, I swow." 

" Hello !" said another of the gang, dropping 

his spade ; " a prize, by Jupiter ! Tim, I say, no 

close quarters; hold on. Fire at long range. 

I'll support you. Ain't she a daisy?" 

6 
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"Hands off'; hands off, my lad/' cried the 
first. "STot too anxious, if you please. I can 
sniff this sweet-scented shrub alone. Stand 
back, I say." 

"You ketch a weasel asleep, if a rat's stir- 
ring," returned the other. " Shut up your trap, 
my lark. Don't I know a good thing when I 
see it? Wouldn't you like a sweet kiss from me 
first, my love ?" 

" I say, keep your distance," the first speaker 
continued, as he advanced very near Rachel. 
" The swamp angel knows a clodhopper from a 
gentleman born. Don't he, queen of hearts? 
No vinegar face about it now. Easy and quiet, 
honey. Don't run ! Fair and soft, my lady-love. 
And don't go back and tell old Betsy Pond about 
it. The rest of Madam Sutler's damsels will be 
jealous, of course. I'll not blab. Not I. Stand 
to it and don't flinch, deary. Eh? — not one 
buss ?'^ 

The rude soldier, overtaking the retreating 
girl, threw his brawny arm about her waist, and 
was about to execute his design. It brought 
forth a piercing scream. The same moment the 
hand of the young soldier, referred to heretofore, 
was laid on the assailant's shoulder. 
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"What is all this uproar?" he demanded. 
" Let go this girl." 

" Only one of Betsy Pond's drabs, corporal. 
Don't mind it." 

" Get to your work again," was the superior's 
command. 

"Yes, sir." And both laborers retired. 

"I am exceedingly obliged, sir," Eachel re- 
marked. " I give you thanks from the bottom 
of my heart." 

"All right; all right," said the other. "But 
let me advise you to keep within your proper 
bounds." 

" How do you say ?" 

" Keep to the sutler's quarters. Your presence 
here causes interruption in our work. Qo back 
at once, and don't appear here again. You should 
know your place. Had you observed the colo- 
nel's order, we should not have seen you here, 
and a transgressor against decorum and salutary 
rule." 

" I don't comprehend you, sir." 

" STor do you wish to. The greater the pity. 
And a girl so comely in looks and appearance. 
It's amazing you should be so lost to common 
decency; and the greater pity thus to put a 
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bold face on it. And, as I said, one of so 
proper an aspect. The effects of temptation, 
leading to low and corrupt associations, I sup- 
pose. I wish it was in my power to aid you." 

"That, I hope, indeed, you will do. It is 
what I need." 

" Then take immediate resolve, and reform 
your ways of life." 

" They need no reformation." 

" How can you say that ? Such a remark 
adds weight to culpability. How can you stand 
here and with calm assurance utter such pal- 
pable untruth?" 

"I deny the accusation. Is it manly for a 
soldier, and one bearing the impress of a gen- 
tleman, to accuse me of lying?" 

" I might charge you with what's far worse." 

-"Worse!" 

"Very much worse." 

"Tou malign me. The man yonder in his 
shirt-sleeves offered me not half so great in- 
dignity." 

"You take a proffered kiss with less com- 
punction than kind advice, it seems. Though 
the former be tendered by the lips of a boor. 
But I am prepared, not without wonder, to 
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witness all this from a hanger-on upon the 
skirts of an army, — the under menial of a 
female sutler." 

"It is not so. I am none such." 

" Keep to the line of truth, miss. I am far 
from disparaging you or any person in the 
wide world. But can you deny, and with 
truth, that you are what I've said ?" 

"In truth I've comprehended indifferently 
anything you've said. I am weak and exhausted 
from want of rest and food, and on account 
of physical fatigue, travelling so far to-day in 
the forest. I know that I deserve reproach 
from no one. And Fm at a loss to understand 
the least portion of this tirade about Betsy 
Pond and her sutler affairs. I don't know 
that I comprehend what a sutler is. I'm not 
long in America, and its ways confuse me." 

" Might I venture to ask who you are ; and 
how you came to be here?" inquired the 
soldier, a good deal taken aback. 

" I will cheerfully tell you. I have nothing 
to conceal. I am Rachel Craig. My native 
place is England. On our way to the Sus- 
quehanna, my uncle and I were lost in this 

wilderness. After some days, he wandered off, 

5*' 
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and I've not seen him since. He is old, and 
may have met with mischance. Providentially, 
I found my way here this morning. I wish 
to find my dear uncle; and would be most 
grateful to you, or any one, for protection in 
the mean time." 

" Miss Craig," said the other, " in token of 
forgiveness, I pray you shake hands. I do 
this, by permission, in slight reparation for 
the wrong I've done you." And he kissed 
the proffered hand. "You shall have all the 
protection I have it in my power to give," 
he continued. " Now come with me to Cap- 
tain Graham's quarters." 

The young corporal set out with his charge. 
The face, the intelligence, the frankness of 
this youiig Englishwoman greatly pleased him. 
They had an enjoyable chat as they threaded 
the newly-made road for a mile and more, 
passing at intervals gangs of men engaged in 
the difficult tasks of its construction. Finally, 
at the end of their walk, they found a large 
crowd of persons collected about the guard- 
tent. 

A lieutenant was occupied in placing the 
actors in position for a singular drama. Cer- 
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tain convicts, condemned by court-martial, had 
been sentenced to run the gauntlet. This 
officer was forming two lines, placed face to 
face, a yard or two apart, armed with various 
implements. Some boys — ^the servants of offi- 
cers chiefly — were placed at the head, fur- 
nished with sharpened sticks. . Others, down 
the line, had musket ramrods, hickory gads, 
and small cudgels, wherewith to belabor the 
unfortunates in passing down the course. 

The first man led forth from the guard- 
tent was an Indian. He approached the wait- 
ing performers of the singular rite with the 
stoic indifference of his race. It seemed a 
sort of challenge, or invocation, addressed to 
his adversaries to do their best. 

He calmly walked the few paces amid the 
youngsters, receiving their stabs and punches 
with unconcern. But farther down stouter 
hands and arms showered on him a tempest 
of blows that disarmed his features of their 
air of scorn, and deluged them in blood. 
It became questionable whether he would 
endure to the end. Blind and blood-stained 
he did reach it. But from the last man re- 
ceived a blow that felled him to the earth. 
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In a few moments, struggling to his feet, he 
staggered into the adjacent wood, and was 
lost to sight. 

Then another of his race was put through 
the same ordeal. Then two white men, con- 
victed as spies and Tories, were brought out. 
There seemed more severity bestowed on these 
than on their red predecessors. A pitiful spec- 
tacle they presented at the close. 

" One more," said the man of ceremonies ; 
"an old sinner. Let him have full measure, 
boys. Bring out old chatterbox." 

With a man at each elbow, Dugald Craig 
appeared. He was received with a salute of 
groans and hisses. 

"Now for the old Tory," shouted the lieu- 
tenant, as the demonstration abated. 

" I wud e'en scorn the name as muckle 
as yoursel'," said the Scotchman, fiercely look- 
ing the officer in the face. "An' are ye 
nae mair o' a man than put sic scandal on 
the guid fame o' Dugald Craig? Think ye 
a man of auld Scotland, wha carried his 
firelock at Culloden, wud hae ye ca' him 
Tory ?" 

" You are a Tory," retqrned the other. 
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" It's nae true. It's a lee — a thumpin' lee." 

He could say no more on the subject just then, 
for Rachel, having forced her way through the 
crowd, had her arms about his neck. 

" The Laird aboon be praised !" he shouted, as 
the hold relaxed a little. Then he clasped her 
in his long arms. " The Laird o' Sabaoth tak' 
praise, now an' evermair. I e'en thought the 
wild wolves or bogles o' the wood had skelped 
awa wi' ye, lassie ; an' my een wud see ye not 
again. An' unco load o' grief ye tak' off my 
puir heart, darling, as I luik doon agin in yer 
bonny een." 

The noise and clamor of the crowd was quelled 
during this interview. Not a few eyes were 
moist. Even the officer in charge, at heart a 
man of generous impulse, was moved. So much 
so, that with gentle courtesy he requested the 
young lady to step aside, asserting that the law 
must have sway. 

" Would you treat this man in like manner as 
the other ?" she demanded. 

"We hope the punishment may be less 
severe," he answered. 

" He shall never move a step, — never," she 
affirmed. 
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" The order must be obeyed. Qet ready out 
there, men." 

Rachel threw her arras around her uncle. The 
features of her face were set with determination. 
She turned her face to the officers. 

" Beat me, rather. Beat me with your clubs 
and bludgeons. Yes; strike till my heart's 
blood flows. You shall not bruise and mangle 
this just man. It is vile injustice. He has no 
part or lot with your enemy. He's a stranger in 
this land. We were on our way to hunt my 
brother on the Susquehanna. We were lost. 
Lost for days in the woods out yonder. I know 
not who has belied and brought him to this. 
But there's been villainy, — villainy at work." 

" That's a' true; a' true, lassie," said Dugald. 
"I ken naething o' their spies an^ Tories an' 
sic twaddle. I canna help mysel' again their 
ways an' their courts, an' sic deviltry. But I 
can bear it a', now that I hae lookit once mair in 
yer een." 

" Bring that man and his niece, together with 
the judge-advocate before whom the case of this 
was heard, to my marquee." 

This command was uttered by a man of whom 
we shall speak in the succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" A very small, indifferent piece of work ; 
Writ in fair hand, you see ; I pray you, read it." 

An ornament in the galaxy of distinguislied 
men who figured in the Revolutionary struggle, 
and challen^ng the admiration of their suc- 
cessors, we may place that of Brigadier-Qeneral 
Philip Van Cortlandt. Born in the Empire 
State, as it has been familiarly called, twenty- 
seven years before the war, he early showed a 
predilection for military pursuits that was 
speedily rewarded by promotion. The fevered 
state of feeling in and around Boston naturally 
attracted the attention of military aspirants, and 
drew young men from various parts to enlist in 
the cause of freedom. The battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill everywhere aroused the activi- 
ties of the colonies, and preparation for a great 
contest began. The services of the young 
soldier from the Hudson had gained recognition. 
By commission issued by the sitting Congress, 

69 
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under the sign-manual of John Hancock, he was 
made lieutenant-colonel of the Fourth New 
York Battalion, under command of an officer 
whose memory is embalmed in all American 
hearts. This was the gallant Montgomery, a 
leader whose purple blood afterwards bedewed 
the rocky parapets of Quebec, aforetime red- 
dened by those of Montcalm and Wolfe. 

Then, as aide of Washington, he participated 
in the battle of White Plains; then sent by 
the Commander-in-Chief to another field, and 
commanding a portion of the forces under Qates, 
he saw the army of Burgoyne lay down their 
arms. 

Then we find him commissioned colonel of 
the Second New York Regiment ; and as such 
on the wild plateau of the Pocano, hewing a road 
for Sullivan's army of invasion. 

It was with feelings of rare satisfaction 
Eachel looked on this refined and polished 
soldier, as she stood beneath the folds of the 
marquee. Her eyes were making survey of a 
finely-modelled face. The mild, almost genial 
glance of two blue eyes, under their crescent 
brows, seemed assurance of a kindness of heart 
her distressed situation might profit by. The 
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graceful pose of body, and general bearing of 
the man, were certainly deserving of all the 
admiration she evinced. This refinement, it 
occurred to her, was better fitted for the walks 
of domestic peace than the swaggering bluster 
of martial camps or din of bloody strife. A 
thrill of joy filled her very soul when the 
officer, in a rich and musical voice, apologizing 
for the scantiness of his furniture, handed her 
a camp-stool and requested her to be seated. 
At the same time a domestic subaltern was 
bidden place another for Dugald. 

"You presided at the court-martial whereat 
this old man was convicted, I believe ?" This 
was addressed to the officer who had entered 
with the party. 

" Yes, sir." 

"Have you the papers with you?" 

"No, sir. I can procure them in a few 
minutes." He left the marquee and soon re- 
turned. He presented the colonel with a book, 
containing entries of trials. He pointed out 
the record entry of this particular case. The 
colonel read it over. 

"This seems all right in form," he re- 
marked. " Was the testimony oral ?" 

6 
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"No, sir. The decision of the court was 
based on this." 

He handed the colonel a piece of soiled paper, 
looking somewhat like a leaf torn from a 
pocket-book. The officer read it in silence. 

" Would it be agreeable for you to look at 
this ?" he asked, turning to Miss Craig. 

"Indeed, sir, it would," was her reply, tak- 
ing the scrap in hand. It was not a matter 
of wonder that she perused it with astonish- 
ment. It was in these words : 

" To Captain Qraham. — Sir : I send by two 
privates a loud-mouthed Tory. Had great 
trouble in taking him, — ^he's a regular tiger. 
I heard him persuading a dozen or more 
rascals to join him in picking off our road- 
makers from ambush. He defied me to my 

face, calling me a d rebel; that he was 

for King George, and wished all his enemies 

in h . I can't come to camp just yet, 

being hot foot after another batch of sneak- 
ing Tories. Will be back before the four 
days are up. Luke Dbaring." 

"Miss — Miss " began the colonel. 
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" Craig, sir. My name is Rachel Craig. 
This is my uncle, — ^Dugald Craig." 

" And how does this document impress 
you, Miss Craig?" 

" Why, sir, it astonishes me. Indeed, gen- 
eral " 

" Colonely if you please." 

"Yes, sir. Well, colonel, there's not a line 
of truth in it. Not a word. It's a fabrication 
from beginning to end." 

"Then you don't justify the court? They 
thought it sufficient." 

"I can't help what they did. All I can 
say is that paper is a fabrication." 

"Aye, aye," broke in Dugald; "the lassie 
has spoken truth; the hale truth. Did ye 
nae hear what I told the bleth'rin crowd 
yont the door? An' I e'en say it noo, it's a' 
a lee, — a thumpin' lee." 

"I see here the name of Bearing," the 
colonel remarked to the officer of the court- 
martial. " Is it the same as the deserter lately 
arrested ?" 

An affirmative response was given. The 
colonel ordered the other to bring him before 
him forthwith. 
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As soon as the man left Colonel Van 
Cortlandt pnlled aside the flap of a curtain 
that concealed his sleeping cot, and directed 
Dugald and his niece to retire hehind it. He 
requested them to observe silence, while he 
had an interview with the deserter. It was 
biit a few minutes before he arrived. 

" Sergeant Bearing," said the subaltern, 
ushering his charge within the marquee. He 
then retired. 

" Your escort presents you in the capacity 
of sergeant," said the colonel. " How is it 
you appear before me in a citizen's garb?" 

"My uniform was stolen from me, colonel." 

" When ?" 

"Some three days ago, sir. It was in the 
night." 

" Did you make application for another suit?" 

"I did, sir; but it hasn't been given me 

yet." 

"I am informed you sent to camp a man 
by the name of Craig. An old man ?" 

" Brought him in myself, sir. I didn't 
send him. I had to bring him at the point 
of the bayonet. A desperate villain he was, 
sir; very dangerous." 
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" Was he ?" demanded Colonel Van Cort- 
landt. " And where was it you captured 
him V 

"Just outside camp, sir; say half a mile 
or so. He was lurking round, like a thief, 
with a dozen or so of Tories and a couple of 
redskins under him. But when I snapped 
him up, the rest of the crew took to their 
heels." 

" Did you have much talk with him ?" 

" He talked, colonel. He was full of gab. 
His language was so foul, sir, it didn't be- 
come a gentleman to answer it. I had to do 
the best thing I could think of, and that 
was to close his trap with the back of my 
hand. It was scandalous in the ear of a 
soldier." 

" Possible !" 

" Yes, 5iV," answered the other, elated with 
the favor his remarks were securing from the 
superior. " I gave it to him right and left for 
his abuse of the army and its leaders." 

" Indeed. I trust he said nothing disrespect- 
ful of me." 

"Why, I don't know. Let me see. Sure 

enough, I remember it now. Yes he did, sir. I 

6* 
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had almost forgotten it ; the old rascal' said so 
much. Colonel, he abused you scandalously. 
Said he knew you like a book. Knew all your 
family before you. A mere come-by-chance he 
said you were. As a boy robbing orchards, and 
afterwards kicked out of town for stealing hens'- 
eggs. I remember it all very well now. I gave 
him a sound flagellation for it, sir." 

" It is said a young lady was with him. Did 
you see her ?" 

"There was none, colonel. You have been 
misinformed." 

" Are you certain as to that ?" 

" Dead sure of it. If there had been one, I 
should have seen her. Ah ! I understand how 
the mistake came about. There was a girl with 
him some two weeks ago. A dirty sort of slut 
with only one eye. Yes, I remember. She 
picked his pocket one day the old sinner was 
drunk, and cleared out. The last heard of her 
she was picking oakum in a prison." 

"You tell me you lost your uniform three 
days ago. Where have you been the mean 
time ?" 

" Where ?" 

" That's what I asked you. Where ?" 
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" I don't know that Tve been anywhere, ex- 
actly. Not been away from camp, though ; that's 
certain. Oh ! I'll tell you, colonel. I've been 
sick, — sick as a dog, the whole time. I'm just 
out of bed. That is yesterday, for the first." 

" Of course this is all truth, sir ?" 

" On the word of a soldier, Colonel Van Cort- 
landt. I wouldn't deceive my commanding 
officer for a mint of money. I've been taught 
to tell the truth from my youth up. My life 
has been among pious people, sir.^' 

" I am glad to hear it," said the colonel. " Of 
course you early learned to read and write." 

" Oh, yes, sir. I turn my back on no man for 
writing copy-hand. I spent two years as head 
clerk under a cabinet minister. Yes, sir. If 
you have accounts, letters, reports or the like to 
make out, it will afford me pleasure to aid you. 
Just try me. Colonel Van Cortlandt." 

" And you read the writing of others readily, 
I suppose?" 

" The poorest scrawl, sir, that ever was put on 
paper. I don't care if every word is misspelled 
and the letters like pot-hooks, I can read it with- 
out the slightest delay. I wish you had a tough 
specimen about that I might show you." 
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"Here's one. Try this." He handed him 
the paper received from the judge-advocate. 
" You will oblige me by reading it aloud." 

The sergeant's face turned suddenly white. 
His knees trembled somewhat. He turned a 
sort of despairing glance on the colonel. 

" Go on," said the officer, sternly. 

The poor fellow affected to clear his throat, 
and made a vain effort to spit. The perspiration 
burst forth on his forehead. He turned his eyes 
on the soiled scrap his shaking fingers could 
scarcely hold, and opened his lips to begin. 
Articulation seemed to fail him. 

" I— colonel — I — c — can't," was all he could 
make out to stammer. 

" Hand it back," said the superior, looking on 
the self-accusing wretch with contempt; and 
summoning the subaltern outside, recommitted 
Luke to his hands and custody. 

"Miss Craig," said the colonel, raising the 
flap of the curtain, " I am pleased to release you 
from further incarceration, and Mr. Craig is ex- 
onerated from all fines, pains, and penalties, as 
well as from all liability to question or suspicion 
regarding loyalty to the great cause in which so 
many patriotic men are engaged, and to uphold 
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which they are risking life and fortune. I 
would like to be regarded by you both in the 
light of a friend. And as such, I freely tender 
you my hand." 

" An' maist happy are we/' said Dugald. " I 
dinna ken the time that I hae put my loof in 
that o' anither wi' better guid will. I shall a' 
bear in mind to my dyin' day the cannie gait ye 
led the lyin' polecat, deeper an' deeper in the 
muck. Hech, miss ! but I had to cram my han' 
in my mou' to keep fra shoutin' at the top o' my 
voice. Deil tak' a' sic pawkie chiels, an' gang 
awa wi' 'em neck an' heels. Ye hae won our 
hearts ower and ower, Colonel Van Cortlandt, 
an' we'll a' min' ye in our prayers to the Father 
o' Mercies aboon our heads." 

" I accept with thanks, my Scottish friend, the 
assurance of your gratitude, and am grateful 
that chance put me in the way of rescuing you 
from difficulty. One of my kinsmen came from 
your northern land, and my heart has ever a 
leaning towards the people arriving here jfrom its 
shores. And now, if you please, both do me the 
honor to accompany me in a short walk." 

With Rachel on his arm and Dugald at his 
side, their appearance excited not a little degree 
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of wonder as they passed along. Every imple- 
ment of torture and castigation speedily dropped 
from the hands of those lately putting them to 
use, and a half-guilty look mantled many faces, 
whose owners beheld, with a sort of horror, the 
cruel indignity that might have befallen the 
honest-featured old man. 

With a thrill of emotion that chilled her 
heart, Rachel cast a glance on the blood-stained 
course run by the convicts, as they passed along. 

" It is shocking, shocking," she whispered to 
herself. " The demands of justice seem asserted 
at fearful cost." 

" This has nae cannie luik. Colonel Van Cort- 
landt," said Dugald. "It is awfu' wark, as I 
humbly conceive. A bit less use o' the goad an' 
cummock wud hae done as weel. Is there nae'er 
a fashion, colonel, in the stead o' a' sic sair 
tappin' o' the fountains o' life ?" 

"I regret, Mr. Craig, the vicissitude of the 
time would seem to demand such usages. War 
is a stern master. Blood, and blood alone, satis- 
fies its craving. From the time of Abel to this 
the stream has flowed, as hatred, covin, or the 
spirit of domination willed. I join my depre- 
cation with yours, my friend, and hope for the 
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day when its end may be reached. Let us go 



on." 



" Captain Graham's quarters," he remarked, 
approaching a tent. 

" And here he is. Captain Graham, I present 
my two friends, Dugald Craig and his niece." 

" Ah, yes. One of my corporals was speaking 
of them. I am happy to know them. Let me 
find seats for you," 

" Not time to tarry, Captain Graham. Is there 
a spare tent that you know of, for the use of this 
young lady ? Out of caution, and desire for her 
safety in this disturbed state of affairs, I decide 
to take her and her uncle under our protection. 
Our point of destination is the same, and they 
will advance with the forces." 

" Colonel, I will inquire and let you know 
within an hour's time." 

As the colonel passed on with his new com- 
panions, he presented them to Captains Pell and 
Hallit, whose companies encamped on the same 
ground. Also to Lieutenant John L. Harden- 
bergh; a man well remembered for important 
services, and whose full and complete journal 
has supplied the historian with a mine of authen- 
tic details. 
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The noonday hour having arrived, the new- 
comers sat down with the colonel to partake a 
soldier's fare. He apologized for its scantiness. 
A needless remark as Dugald assured him, since 
a Scotchman " was a' content, though in naethin' 
mair than a barley bannock, or pot o' brose, 
cauld or het, as it might happen." 



CHAPTER V. 

" You see how I'm surrounded ? Not a clown-, 
Street-scavenger, or chimney-climbing cub, 
Nor thief, but plumps down at my board." 

As Rachel and her uncle sat alone in the mar- 
quee after dinner, a young man entered, in whom 
she was pleased to recognize her protector from 
insult some hours before. 

"Miss Craig," he began, "I have the honor 
to be bearer of a note to you, from Captain 
Graham." 

He handed her a slip of paper. A flush of 
excitement was occasioned, as she ran through 
its contents. Here was a name that gave rise to 
it. She cast a hurried glance at the bearer. 

" Is it yowr name mentioned here by the writer 
of this note ?" 

" I can't say, Miss Craig," was his reply. " I 
have not reud it. Will you permit me to look it 
over ? 

"Yes," he continued. "That is my name, — 
Robert Dearing." 

7 78 
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"Are you — a '■ she began; but stopped 

short. 

" I belong to Captain Graham's company. A 
corporal." 

" Yes, sir. I was thinking of something else. 
It is no matter. The captain here says he has 
deputed you to see my uncle and myself about 
quarters." 

" And I have the pleasure to inform you, Miss 
Craig, that I have secured them already. Any 
time it will suit your convenience, it will afford 
me pleasure to wait upon you to them." 

^*We will go with you at once," returned 
Rachel ; and they departed under escort of the 
young corporal. 

Another Bearing! This was the theme of 
Rachel's thoughts, as they passed along. She 
had fallen in with one of the name ; who could 
this one be? She had come near asking him 
that question in the marqu6e. 

She had reason, as she thought an hour subse- 
quently, to appreciate the kindness of this mem- 
ber of the Bearing family, on learning that he 
had vacated his own tent for her accommodation, 
and also with much pains prepared a place for 
her uncle close by. 
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It was towards the close of the day, a rumor 
circulated among the soldiery to the effect that 
a court-martial had been organized to try Luke 
Bearing for desertion, and that he had been 
convicted and sentenced to be publicly executed. 
The record of the finding had been transmitted 
to General Sullivan for approval. As the general 
was looked for in a few days' time, an early exe- 
cution was expected. 

Towards the close of the day Rachel noticed 
Corporal Bearing with bowed head and dejected 
air going into the standing timber, and taking 
his seat on a stone. Here he rested his head 
between his hands, hiB breast swelling with evi- 
dent emotion. She readily guessed the cause, 
and forthwith went to him. She awakened his 
attention by a tap on the shoulder. 

"Pardon me. Corporal Dearing," she said; 
" but I have taken the liberty of seeking you." 

"There's little indeed to repay you for the 
trouble," he returned with gloomy air. " You 
find a most wretched person." 

" I tender you a great deal of sympathy." 

" It is accepted with many thanks. Miss Craig." 

"I am here to offer aid. Tou can readily 
imagine in what direction." 
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He looked at her in a maze of wonder. 
" Aid ! — I surely need a vast deal. But how 
can it be obtained? I am almost a stranger. 
Very lately I found a position in the army. I've 
no friends to rely on. I suppose you have refer- 
ence to my unfortunate brother. You can't es- 
timate the depth of my shame and agony. How 
is it possible you can aid me in such deep 
calamity? Must I be witness of this dreadful 
end of a kinsman of my blood?" 

" I have just come to the knowledge that this 
unfortunate man is your brother, Corporal Bear- 
ing. I didn't know it certainly, though I sus- 
pected it to be the case. I have a hope of doing 
something." 

" How ? In what way is it possible ?" 
" I shall wait on General Sullivan." 
" Indeed ! It is a vain hope. How will you ob- 
tain access to him ? I thank you, my kind friend, 
but can't see the promise of any good result." 
" I am going to the general, corporal." 
" Thank you, again. But who will go with 
you? Maybe you are acquainted with General 
Sullivan ?" 

" No. Besides, I shall need no escort. I will 
go alone." 
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" You perplex me, Miss Craig. I can't under- 
stand your interest for one you don't know; 
for a man youVe never seen." 

" But I have seen him." 

" Here ?— My brother Luke ?" 

" Not here. No, not here." 

" I don't comprehend," said the young soldier. 

" It was elsewhere," Rachel continued. " We 
spent some days together lately. I have cause 
to remember it." 

" It's fortunate, very fortunate, Miss Craig, he 
has given you cause to remember him favor- 
ably. I receive the information with very great 
pleasure." 

*^ I am sorry to correct you. I intercede in 
his behalf; but not for any good I have re- 
membrance of." 

"That remark renders additional complica- 
tion. I don't understand the motive that ac- 
tuates you. From your words, I had supposed 
some signal act of kindness on his part lay at 
the foundation of your voluntary intercession." 

" There is no secret involved. It is on your 
account, not his." 

This remark fell on the corporal's ear with 

stunning force. He sprang up from his seat. 

7* 
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"Heaven bless you!" he exclaimed. "And 
fee yours an abundant reward. I wonder if I have 
heard you aright ? Oh, what a load you relieve 
me of. I sat here in my trouble, trying tO'plan 
some means of getting discharged from the ser- 
vice. It was my desire to hide away, where ob- 
scurity might conceal me from my fellow- men. 
A cloud had fallen and blighted my family-name. 
The stigma would never be washed out. How 
could I hold up my head and walk with un- 
blushing face through the world ? 

" And now you come like a beam of sunlight 
and entrance my very squI. Oh, my dear friend, 
what can I do to repay you ?" 

"DonH say anything about it," returned 
Rachel. "You will confuse me in my effort." 

" How can I help it. Miss Craig ? Is there no 
way of recompense ?" 

" Yes. A very simple way." 

"Name it; name it." 

"Keep my visit to the general a secret for the 
present." 

" I will, most assuredly." 

" And a second way, also, corporal." 

"What is that?" 

"Inform me of General Sullivan's arrival 
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speedily. And now this is all for the present. 
Don't despond. Come right back to your post 
of duty. As far as my tent, let me be your es- 
cort." 

At supper-time Dugald Craig and niece ap- 
peared at the door of Betsy Pond's quarters. 
The tall Scot handed her a line from Corporal 
Bearing. 

"What's this?" she demanded, wiping her 
purple face with the corner of her apron. 
"Read it, old hunk. I don't understand these 
scratches and bird-tracks. Read it out." 

" I canna' pass through it either," said Dugald, 
looking it over. " It's a crookit-lookin' mess, on 
my soul. Here, lassie, your»een are better than 
mine, gie it a trial." 

Rachel read the instrument without difficulty. 

" Sends you here^ does it?" began Betsy Pond, 
with a scowl on her broad face. " Written by 
that young jackanapes, too. It's just like him, 
the ragamuffin. And who's to pay me? An- 
swer me that. I shall be eaten out of house and 
home. Every skip-jack comin' along is foisted 
on me. And here it is agin, more bags on the 
mill with a vengeance. 
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"Well, — come in, old dromedary," she con- 
tinued, leading them to her table, already sur- 
rounded by a party of feasters. " Plump your 
bones down here, and • fall to. I never saw a 
lean hound yet but he was a glutton. Don't hit 
your coeoanut agin the rafters up there. This 
gal your darter ?" 

"My niece, only. Her mither (bless her 
name an' memory) was my ain sister, madam." 

"Don't madam me^ with your furrin' lingo. 
I'm but a pot and kettle sluer, don't you see? 
Can't you tell the odds between a slopmopper 
and a queen ? Down with your hulk now, I say, 
and double up your long shanks under this 
cheer, — and you too. Miss Finnikin, — and stuff 
away. I wonder, now, how much time was 
wasted in fixin' them curlicues about your ears ? 
It wasn't so when I was a gal. No, by jinks, a 
wooden comb and bit of taller-candle was 
enough. But in these times every sprig of 
twenty needs as much curnyin' as a colt. Here's 
a slice of pickled pork for you, old spider-legs. 
Open your bill and gobble it down." 

" Bah !" echoed a voice at the farther end of 
the table. " Old vomans, wad you means py 
dis ? Ish not de old shentleman all recht ? Dat 
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tongue in your headt, as I dinks, had besser pe 
oud pult, und dropt indo some ditch. So far as 
I have dravelled on de face of dis eart', never av 
I foundt de likes of Betsy Pondt. Never, — 
bah r 

"You shut up, now," called out the host- 
ess. " Keep your breath to cool your broth. 
Whoever saw your like ? No more brain 
than a kitten. If you can't be civil in the 
inside of my house, take your rags and git 
to the outside. Of all fools goin', save me 
from an old fool. Such manners at a first- 
class table! Don't mind him, any of you, for 
land sake. Don't notice him, or he'll be on 
your backs, muddy paws and all, like a young 
pup. And for mercy's sake don't listen to 
him. He'll be lettin' off his wit in a jiffy. 
And the wust of it is, his wit ain't a whit 
better and cleaner than his skull-cap, — moth- 
eaten and filthy." 

" On mine wort, if I vas General SuUivant, 
I'd dake de old vitch py de heels und drag 
her de camp out. She dakes our moneys uod 
gifs us to ead — vat? Noddin' besser as de 
sthinkin' beefs." 

"That's a lie, Anak; a filthy, Dutch lie. 
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You've no more gratitude than a wasp. Re- 
member what I've done for you, you shock- 
headed brute." 

" Eh ; vas, vas ? Wad you do me for, eh ?" 

"Do for you? Kept your mean soul in 
your body, that's what." 

"Vere, vere vas dat?" 

" Down below the Windgap. I kept you and 
your crew of English paupers from starving to 
death, that's where. And that British bully, 
with his nice wife and pretty darter, what 
have you done with them? Cut their throats 
here in the big woods, and run away with 
their duds?" 

" I av noddin' more to say," returned Anak. 
"You bees too much wid pig worts for me, 
so I dakes mine supper in beace, if you but 
holdt your jaw und led me alone. Bah ! it's 
all de time clack, clack, clack, like von roosh- 
ter hens. Led me alone." 

" That's easy enough," returned Betsy. " And 
now mind you, Anak Blok, no slinkin' off in 
the mornin' without payin' for your grub. 
Mind that, I say. 

"It was too scandalous," said she, following 
the two new guests to the door, as they were 
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going, having finished their repast ; " too scan- 
dalous to put you down at table with that 
ragamuffin. He got in afore you came, or Fd 
a seen him starve like a rat, sooner than have 
him about. I didn't twig you at first, my 
dear, but arterwards seen you was a lady 
born. Did the supper suit you?" 

"It was very excellent, Mrs. Pond," Rachel 
made answer. 

" That tickles me, now. It's difficult to 
have everything bang-up in sich woods, but I'll 
do the best I kin. If any thing's wan tin', don't 
be afeard to speak out. It does me good to 
have sich nice folks. It's a desperate gang I 
have to do with in common.' What I said 
about your curls was only in jest. You'll not 
lay it up agin me, darling?" 

"Assuredly not, Mrs. Pond. Don't be dis- 
turbed." 

" Thankee. And this good man o' yourn, 
what's his name?" 

"Dugald Craig. He's my uncle." 

"And I'm free to beg your pardon, Mr. 
Craig, over and over. One meets with sich 
lunkheads and ruffians in the army. Don't 
mind them silly words I used, Mr. Craig." 
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"Dinna fash about it, madam. Ne'er greet 
ower sic sma' matters." 

" I am much obleeged," said Betsy. " I'm 
half distracted much of the time with the lot 
of scapegallowses I'm thrown in with. I won- 
der all my natural grace hasn't gone to the 
dogs years ago. It's so agreeable to meet 
with nice folks now and then. And now 
you're goin'? Well, you jist come in at the 
other door next time. I'll have a curtain 
drawed across the end of the room, to shut 
you out from the other riifraff. You shall 
have the best there is in the larder, and no 
mistake. So good-night." 

" Guid-necht," said Dugald, in return. " An' 
muckle thanks for a' yer courtesy." 



CHAPTER VI. 

" But 'twas thy heavenly face that set me on.** 

The next morning Rachel had word from 
Corporal Bearing that General Sullivan had 
arrived the previous night. Without delay- 
she directed her steps to his marquee. A 
soldier paced his beat . before it. She stated 
her desire to see the officer. 

"Engaged with Captain Graham," said the 
guard. "Private; won't see anybody for an 
hour. He told me so." 

"I must go in," said Rachel, moving for- 
wards. 

"Halt! You can't do it." And the senti- 
nel placed his musket before her. " It's agin 
orders." 

"But I tell you I must." 

"Back; back." 

The general looked out as the sentinel was 

pushing her away. 

"What is the matter?" demanded he. 

8 85 
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" She's forcin' her way, sir," answered the 
sentinel. "Says she will go in." 

"Is it me you would speak with?" asked 
the general. 

"If you please, sir," was her reply. "I 
shall be grateful for the privilege." 

'*Let her pass," he said to the guard. The 
latter stood aside and held his musket at a 
present as she went by him. 

"Now," said this young celebrity, a son of 
New Hampshire, having placed her a camp- 
stool, "I will hear you." 

" I come to you. General Sullivan, on an 
errand of mercy." 

"Please state what it is." 

" My visit is in behalf of a young man 
under sentence of death." 

"Do you refer to Sergeant Dearing?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Too late. I have approved the finding of 
the court-martial, and he will be executed to- 
morrow morning. The order has been placed 
in Captain Graham's hands within the hour." 

" Might not the order be withdrawn, general ?" 

"Possibly it might be; but not in this in- 
stance. Too many have been let off already. 
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Our mercy has been a detriment to the service. 

Your appeal will, therefore, be in vain. Was 

this young man your friend ?" 
" No, sir." 

" A relative, perhaps ?" 
" No, sir. No relative." 
" Ah, I see. One in prospective ?" 
" In what way do you mean, general ?" 
" Through marriage-bonds. Is it not so ?" 
"By no means, sir. You are greatly in 



error." 



" Then on what grounds is your intercession 
based ? Is it, for instance, any special merit in 
this man ?" 

" No, sir. I know nothing of any merit 
whatever." 

" What do you know in his favor ?" 

" Nothing in his favor. I am sorry to say so." 

" I see no grounds for reconsideration. I am 
busy this morning. We will consider our con- 
ference at an end." 

" Pardon me a few words. General Sullivan. 
This young man is to suffer for desertion ?" 

" Yes. As a deserter." 

" I don't believe he was one. That is my firm 
belief." 
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" The court-martial thought otherwise. It is 
waste of time to dwell further on it. The law 
must be more effectually enforced. I intend in 
this case to set an example." 

"Allow me, if you please, general. A de- 
serter, as I understand, is one who flees" with in- 
tent to avoid further service ?" 

"A very correct definition," answered the 
officer. 

"I solemnly believe, General Sullivan, this 
young man had no such intent. I think I may 
say it in truth. If it were essential, I could state 
why." 

"It is imperatively essential. No grounds 
have been stated yet." 

" It compels me to disclose what, for his sake, 
I had rather kept to myself. An impropriety, I 
admit, but not worthy of death. He was intent 
upon forcing his attentions on me^ sir; and, I re- 
gret to say, with unwarranted violence. I think 
his absence from duty was intended to be but 
temporary, to return on the accomplishment of 
his purpose. If you desire it, I will state the 
circumstances." 

At the request of the officer, she proceeded 
with the narrative. 
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" Captain Graham has informed me," said the 
general, at the close, " that this young man was 
a most efficient soldier. I am sorry to lose him, 
or indeed any one, when all the forces under my 
command are so much needed. Your remarks 
impress me favorably. Have you full faith that 
he would do his duty if restored ?" 

" I think I am warranted in saying so.'^ 

General Sullivan penned a line, addressed to 
the officer of the guard, and handed it to the 
young lady. It was to pass her into the presence 
of Luke Dearing. 

" Go to him," he said to her. " I will be here 
all the forenoon." 

Rachel paused within the entrance of the 
guard-tent, whither she was conducted by tlje 
sentinel. At the farther side sat the condemned 
sergeant, his hands manacled, a chain attached 
to one ankle, the other end of it securely spiked 
to a stump. On her entrance he sat still. The 
light being deficient, he did not at the first re- 
cognize her. When she advanced, however, a 
ray of light fell on her face that enabled him to 
recognize who his visitor was. 

"Oh! oh!" he ejaculated, rising to his feet. 

"I — I was thinking of you. But I never ex- 

8* 
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p<H't<^(l to Hoo yoti again. And now you are 
lH^r(^ I A 11(1 I vAxw Hay what I wanted to. It was 
vory fooliwh what I attempted ; but — but, I was 
1(m1 away into temptation. You didn't know it. 
It wan V(»ry wrong and cowardly. I hope the 
liord will forgive me. And you, too ?" 

•• With great reluetaneo, sir.'' 

'• That makes my case harder yet. I am to 
die. VeH, to-morrow morning. Oh, let me go in 
peaee.** 

*' I (A) forgive you.'' 

** Thank the Lord ! And I thank you. It 
was a groat trouble, but now it's gone. I do 
thank Vi>u. I'm not naturallv bad. I was a 
gi>od and ti^itht\U soldier. You may ask Captain 
Uraham. And I liked being in the army. Yes, 
Oaptaiu Uruhmn liked me. lie promoted me; 
n\i^de nu^ ^ noiwH^mmi^ioned officer. How I 
wxHild like to be on duty ag;un. But I was a 
gix^U t\v>U And hero am t<> die tor it. It will kill 
n\v jHN^\>le when they hoar of it, Suoh a pros- 
^^iV( I hjuU lt> 5^U over/' 

** X\\ Ser^\uu IV^iriuiT* I ^^n save tou/' 

** Oh r' tV.o ^un^rl<^l^? \\>v.th W^ran : but. oholdne 
wiih onu^r.onv dTv^pJ\^^ to 1;^*$ ^"^at oii t3;e bench 
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and sobbed aloud. It was a strange return for 
the base purpose once actuating him, and the 
consciousness of it suddenly overwhelmed him. 
Rachel looked on him a few moments, and 
then in silence laid a gentle hand on his 
shoulder. 

"I have forgiven you," she said at length.. 
" Look up." 

He did so, with streaming eyes. She had dif- 
ficulty in restraining the exhibition of her pity 
and compassion. 

" Sergeant," she began, in a gentle accent, 
" you would like again to return to duty ?" 

" Oh, yes; yes." 

" May I offer you a word of good counsel ?" 

"If you please. I need counsel. What 
is it ?" 

" You were taken to Colonel Van Cortlandt's 
tent, you remember ?" 

" Yes, I remember it well." 

" And you recollect the story you told him ?" 

The sergeant's eyes were withdrawn, and his 
head fell. He did remember the shameless 
falsehoods with such confusion as found no 
utterance. 

" Let it be the last," Rachel continued. 
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" It shall be/' he returned, with positive em- 
phasis. 

" I have confidence in vou, Sers^eant Bearing," 
Rachel said, on turning to withdraw, " and I bid 
you good-day." 

An hour or so afterwards the sergeant, re- 
arrayed in his proper uniform, had assumed his 
late post in the army. 

It was towards sunset that Robert Dearing, 
filled with a grateful sense of obligation, waited 
on the author of his joy to pour forth his thanks. 
This done, the calmness of the hour and notes 
of the wood robin seduced the young pair to a 
stroll amid the leafy bowers of the forest. 

They walked happily together. There is un- 
measured enjoyment in a ramble by two whose 
hearts beat in accord. This pair had found it 
so. They had found interest in each other at 
first sight. Had looked into the depths of each 
other's eyes. Fathomless wells ! Some hidden, 
dormant impulse had been awakened by a touch 
of hands. Therefore the walk was interesting. 
It could not be too long or too far. A long ex- 
tent of years may chance without a walk like 
this. The scented forest-flowers had renewed 
sweetness. The feathered tribes in the branches 
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had never made music more enchanting. Happy 
the occasions that bring us into harmony with 
everything about us. Why has Nature clothed 
the lily and made fragrant the sylvan pathway 
but to charm ? 

They stayed their progress by a little rivulet. 
On the opposite side Rachel discovered a flower. 
It was as fair as, to her eye, new. It was worthy 
the admiration of a foreigner's gaze. It was 
one of those rarely beautiful flowers, a species of 
the lobelia, in some districts known as the cardi- 
nal flower, whose brilliancy of color has caused 
its transplantation in the gardens, of the Old 
World. 

Observing the admiration it excited in his 
companion, the young corporal decided to 
cross over and procure it for her. The cross- 
ing was not available where they stood, but 
just above was a fallen tree, whose trunk lay 
across the stream. Of this he availed himself, 
but had no sooner reached the coveted ob- 
ject than four prowling Indians, rushing out 
of some alders with drawn weapons, surrounded 
him. In sight of the astonished maiden, he 
was hurried away. 

For a moment or two she was paralyzed. 
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Then turning away from the spot, fled with all 
haste to the camp. A squad of soldiers was 
at once sent to pursue the captors. It was all 
in vain. Darkness set in and the little com- 
pany soon returned without success. 

The apprehensions of the young girl, on 
retiring for the night, may be readily con- 
ceived. Of the shocking barbarities practised 
by the savage tribes she had both heard and 
read. Those scenes of torture that arouse the 
indignant sense of universal reprehension 
and blacken the page of history. Thrusting 
splints of resinous pine into the naked body 
of the victim, and setting them afire. The 
terrors of the gauntlet, enhanced in cruelty by 
use of the tomahawk, the knife, and war- 
club. That lashing of the captive to the tree, 
securing the head in immovable position, to 
become the target and score attesting the 
prowess of a dozen begrimed warriors. A 
contest whose aim and purpose was to deter- 
mine which of the dusky experts could hurl 
the hatchet nearest without cleaving the face. 
The wretched man, meanwhile, witnessing the 
glittering steel whiz on its course, to fasten in 
the bark just by his ear. 
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And was this youth of culture to become 
such a plaything of his captors, and minister 
to their depraved appetites? To morbid crav- 
ing that seeks amusement in human agony? 
Such queries robbed the system of accustomed 
sleep. She spent a wretched night on that 
couch in the wild woods. Rejoicing, when the 
sun was up, that surrounding incidents might, 
in a manner, call off the busy brain to other 
themes. And this hope was not without re- 
sults. A busy, bustling scene presented itself. 
The portion of the array here encamped had 
orders to march. For miles ahead a road had 
now been constructed. Tents were taken down, 
baggage-wagons loaded, and men, horses, cais- 
son, and cannon moved away towards the Sus- 
quehanna. 

The column passed the Tobyhanna — a glori- 
ous stream — ^with its root-dyed waters, tribu- 
tary of the Lehigh, and subsequent haunt of 
the summer sportsman. A bridge had been 
thrown across by the New York and New 
Jersey regiments ; the same bridge over 
which, through after-years, the tide of popula- 
tion passed to and fro. 

Then the Lehigh, destined to be an import- 
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ant element in the growth and grandeur of the 
great commonwealth. But before gaming the 
point of destination the force encamped again. 

The road-builders and advanced portion of 
soldiery had, however, reached the summit of 
the mountain-chain. Before them spread out 
a captivating prospect. Off to the right rose 
up a naked dome, — ^highest of his kin, and 
landmark of the region. A lesser one in alti- 
tude to the north, whose morning shadow 
overspread the river at its base. To the left, 
an elevated range, suddenTy cut short, pre- 
sented an abrupt brow to the setting sun. 

Below them, some miles away, the beholders 
looked on " Fair Wyoming !" Rich garden of 
fertility, for ages past the prized possession of 
the savage clans. To beautify and enrich, the 
noble river had pierced the mountain barrier 
and delved its winding channel through the 
plain. But the sword, from time immemorial 
the source of discord and desolation, had cut 
a way to the sylvan realm, and on that July 
day, the year before, revelled in carnage. 
These men in arms, now looking down on 
the battle-plain, formed part of an army of 
invasion, whose mission it was to wipe out 
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the stains of defeat and besiege the scalp- 
hunters in their wigwams at the north. 

Under the leadership of the valiant Yankee 
general this was accomplished. 

Rachel Craig had scarcely settled in her 
new quarters before a messenger reached her 
from Betsy Pond, asking her to wait upon 
the latter without delay. This she did. 

" Come in, my dear," was the greeting she 
received at Betsy's quarters ; " come right in 
and set down. Tve jist larned somethin', was 
the reason I sent for you. Yes, take a seat. 
Now listen. Oh, I 'spose you know my Sol?" 

" Sol ? I can't say that I do." 

" That's what we call him in ginral. Solo- 
mon's his fall name. We found it in some- 
book. But Sol's more handier-like to speak, 
so we shaved it down to that." 

" Your son, I presume ?" 

" Jist that. The only one I ever had, 
thanks for it. 'Tween you and me, one's 
enough. But let that slide. Now to business. 
Sol, you may know, but perhaps you don't, — 
it's all the same though, is one of Colonel 
Cortland's scouts. Jist fit for it, rapscallion 
as he is, and a cunnin' little cuss, too. Beg 

9 
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pardon, my dear, but them nasty camp words 
slip out afore you can think. I wish the deuce 
had all the wars. Well, now V\\ tell you. 
Sol's been on a beat way up this Bear Creek 
weVe jist crossed. And, as usual, bein' my 
brat, you know, though agin orders from his 
colonel, always tells me fust what's goin' on. 
And what he has told me in confidence, my 
dear, I. tell you in the same. I wouldn't 
breathe it to any other human critter on airth. 
You'll keep dark, now?" 

" You may trust me, Mrs. Pond." 

" Here goes, then. I thought as much. How 

we do take likins to people! Indeed, my 

darling, I fell in love with you the very first 

*time I set my eyes on you. I did, head over 

heels." 

" You gratify me very much in saying it, Mrs. 
Pond." 

" And Fm glad to hear you speak so. That's 
right pat down. We don't like to be snubbed, 
do we now ?" 

" Not at all. It is exceedingly unpleasant." 
" Jist so. Well, now, here's the matter. Sol 
has discovered somethin'. It will make both 
your ears tingle. But I must speak low. So 
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many listeners around a camp. You'll not go 
and blab ?" 

" By no means." 

" Kase, you know, reports hev to be made to 
the officers fust. But, of course, he always 
tells me. It's in confidence. If a man can't 

trust his mother, who the dev There, I 

beg pardon. But he tells me he's found where 
the hen lays." 

"How is that? I don't understand, Mrs. 
Pond." 

" Why, got wind of an Ingin hiding-place. A 
reg'lar nest of the red, skulpin', tomahawkin', 
blood-suckin', black-and-tan, copper-bottomed 

There! I'ni runnin' short of wind! I 

never think of the bristle-headed crew but it 
raises my dander." 

" And where do you say he found them ?" 

" Why, up this same creek a ways. Now I'll 
let out a link or two. Do you smell smoke ?" 

" Smoke ? No. Is there anything here on fire ?" 

" You don't take ?" 

" No, I don't take, Mrs. Pond. What do you 
mean ?" 

" Wasn't there a particular, a very particular, 
friend of yourn (I think I may go that far). 
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snapped up down yonder, and whipt t)ff in a 

ji% ?" 

" Corporal Bearing?" 

" There you hit the bull's-eye. Yes, Corporal 
Bearing; the good Lord keep him. A nice 
youngster he was as ever walked, you bet. No 
question but you found that out. Well, what 
I'm drivin' at is this, my child: S'pose Cor- 
poral Bearing is in that same Ingin nest ! And 
all right and tight, with his skulp still on his 
pate? Eh? 

" Betsy Pond ! Betsy Pond ! But go on, if 
you please." 

" You know the way to the general's tent ?" 

" Oh, yes." 

"Pull out, then. Make tracks for it. If he 
objects to see you, tell him Betsy Pond sent you. 
Mind that. Now go." 

Her visit to the general was forestalled by 
what had already occurred there. This she 
learned on the way. 

Solomon had made his report. It was while 
Colonel Butler was present. This officer had 
brought a force of men from the garrison at the 
river, and they were constructing the farther 
end of the road. 
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General Sullivan conferred with his brother 
officer about the expediency of turning aside to 
dislodge the Indian force. It was uncertain 
whether a smalt force could do it, and he dis- 
liked to detail a large one from the work on the 
road. 

Colonel Butler concurred in these views. He 
was aware of the necessity there was for the 
speedy advance of the army. He finally made 
the commanding general a proposition. That 
was, to put the matter in the hands of him, Colo- 
nel Butler. To this the other acceded. 

" To-morrow morning, General Sullivan," were 
the concluding words, " I will despatch a squad 
who are versed in Indian tactics, led by two men 
who have had experience. Both, at different 
times, made captives and taken north. Both 
having the good fortune to escape ; but to suffer 
incredible hardships in regaining their homes. 
I will send Lieutenant John Jenkins and Palmer 
Ransom." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

<< Sir, this is fortune's wheel. 
And what a grievous thing in time so short, 
A sorry revolution dips you in 
The mud I" 

Twelve selected men were detailed to attend 
Lieutenant Jenkins and Ransom on their recon- 
noissance in search of the Indian camp. The 
two latter gentlemen went with right good will, 
having in memory the cruelties they endured at 
the hands of the savages in the north land, 
whither they had been taken captives not long 
before. Others of the party had lost relatives in 
the various raids to which their homes had been 
subject. 

Cautiously following up the Bear Creek and 

one of its tributaries, under the guidance of Sol 

Pond, to the foot of that high dome, now known 

as Bald Mount, they reached the brow of a steep 

declivity overlooking the invaders' hiding-place. 

From observations here obtained, added to the 

details supplied by their young guide, the con- 
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elusion was forced upon them that the foe had 
great superiority of numbers. A part of the 
company were white men — Tories, of course — 
acting in concert with their tawny brethren, 
burning, waylaying, torturing, . and sometimes 
slaying outright as preliminary to scalping. 

Lieutenant Jenkins decided at once that this 
war-party must be overcome by piecemeal. It 
might occupy several days. But it was the safe 
way. They must not risk failure by premature 
assault. 

Posted at different points of observation, the 
divided band in ambush watched the return of 
the enemy, coming in by small detachments, 
after a day's scouting along the lines of Sulli- 
van's army. They seemed to return, chiefly, on 
two different paths. 

A few of the chiefs, one in particular, appar- 
ently unsuccessful in the day's hunt, solaced 
themselves in the slight, but none the less pain- 
ful, acts of levity and brutality inflicted on the 
helpless, hungry, suffering captives. Corporal 
Bearing, wearing the badge of indifferent rank, 
was especially the object of tantalizing, unmanly 
sport. 

It was observed that a small fire was kept up 
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during the night; and that a solitary Indian sat 
by it as sentinel. It was further noticed that 
several times the sentinel fell into a sound 
sleep. 

Lieutenant Jenkins had made his dispositions 
for the following morning. They were at that 
time carried into effect. Before daylight his 
men, divided into parties of two in number, 
were placed in concealment along the two path- 
ways heretofore mentioned, with instructions to 
make no attempt of capture, unless there was 
assurance of unmistakable success. They were 
all at such distance down the stream as to render 
it certain the report of a gun, if used, would not 
reach the Indian camp. 

The arrangement was judicious, as, during the 
day, six of the northern prowlers were captured 
and delivered up at headquarters, below. And 
fortunately, too, without giving alarm to those 
remaining in camp. One of these exploits we 
take occasion to particularize. 

George Palmer Ransom, chief actor in the 
feat, deserves a preliminary remark. Not long 
before the date of events we are recording he 
was for more than a year, together with nearly 
two hundred others, shut up in confinement on 
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Prison Island, some fifty miles above Montreal, 
on the St. Lawrence. These prisoners of war, 
from the States, were under the supervision of 
one Jack McAlpin, a Tory reftigee from one of 
John Johnson's British regiments. He was a 
low-born tyrant. Ample opportunity was offered 
the fugitive, with the reins of authority in hand, 
to glut the indulgence of his spleen by gross 
indignities imposed on the prisoners under him. 

Ransom, not yet arrived at mature age, and 
free in the expression of his sentiments and of 
undaunted courage, had been the especial object 
of this despotic oflicer's hatred. He made this 
manifest in practices of absolute cruelty. 

Now, it so happened that this same man, with 
an Indian companion, went forth from the camp 
in question, on this particular morning, en route 
for Sullivan's scattered division along the newly- 
constructed road. It was at a point where 
Meadow Brook, as now called, joins the larger 
stream that Ransom and his fellow-soldier, from 
a covert, jumped upon the twain with a sudden- 
ness unprecedented. Ransom landed on the 
white man, and with his superior muscular 
power, bore him to the earth. For a moment he 
did not recognize his captive. But standing 
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over him a little time the old-time features be- 
came familiar. He^ stepped back, cocked his 
rifle, and took on a proud military air. 

"Attention, battalion!" he commanded, with 
proper state and deliberate intonation, "prepare 
to bounce ! Bounce !" 

The other sprang upon his feet. 

" Front, face !" continued the drill-oflicer. 
" Head up — shoulders back — ^toes out — stand for 
inspection !" 

This young soldier had remarkable histrionic 
talent. Under proper instruction he could have 
been the representative of Falstaff. For a time 
this intersection of the two forest streams be- 
came a stage. With pantomimic air the inspec- 
tion began. He surveyed the figure before him 
at long and short distances. Passed round him 
with the apparent curiosity of a jockey at a horse 
trade. Examined critically the arms, body, and 
legs. Pushed up, in rather a rough way, the 
other's upper lip, and squinted at the teeth. With 
his fingers gave him a few digs in the flanks, 
and pulled his ears; stood oflT and scrutinized 
him with his hand shading his eyes. 

" Attention, battalion !" he called out, at length. 
" Prepare to go down on your marrow-bones ! 
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Look sharp now. Down !" The order was 
obeyed with alacrity. McAlpin kneeled. 

" Prepare to repeat catechism ! Speak up. I, 
Jake McAlpin — " 

" I, Jake McAlpin," the other repeated after 
him. 

" Confess that I am a Tory — " 

" Confess that I am a Tory — " 

" Refugee — renegade — " 

" Refugee — renegade," continued the captive. 

" Coward — ^tyrant — ^buUy — " 

" Coward — ^tyrant — bully — " 

" Sneak — ^vagabond — thief — " 

" Sneak — ^vagabond — " 

" Out with it !" roared Ransom, as the other 
hesitated about pronouncing the last word. 

" Thief — " but in low tone of voice. 

"Louder!" cried the prompter, giving Mc- 
Alpin's nose a sharp tweak that brought tears' to 
his eyes. He obeyed the command. 

We will omit the responses, giving only the 
words of the catechiser. The exercise went on 
as follows : 

" And now here, in the presence of this red- 
skin, my mate and bedfellow, and Peter Croup, 
and facing death and damnation in this last 
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hoar of a scoundrel's career, I do hereby, herein, 
and hereon, acknowledge King George to be a 
bull-headed old fool, and George Washington 
the greatest man in the universe. In witness 
whereof, I do hereby solemnly kiss the foot of my 
late honored and esteemed guest on Prison 
Island, the honorable George Palmer Ransom. 
Amen." 

It was rather a dirty shoe for a gentleman's 
lips, but in the army orders are not made sub- 
jects of question. 

" Up !" shouted the drill-officer. 

The humiliated garrison-officer arose. Think- 
ing to propitiate the young soldier's favor, he drew 
forth a purse of gold. Speedily it was flying in 
the air, sent there by the toe of Ransom's shoe. 
It fell, in its descent, near Peter Croup, who was 
sitting on the Indian he had captured. 

" Put it in your pocket, Peter," Ransom 
called out. " It's only some scalp-money. Let 
the king fork him over more, if he lives to 
want it." 

The two captives were marched to Sulli- 
van's headquarters. McAlpin, somewhat indic- 
ative of his former course of life, came into 
camp with his coat turned the other side out. 
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After another day spent in the same man- 
ner — by watching the paths of approach to 
the camp — ^it was deemed prudent to make 
an assault upon it. The views of the differ- 
ent individuals composing the squad were 
taken. Even the counsel of Sol Pond was 
sought This young adventurer had already 
been acting on his individual responsibility 
somewhat and laying plans of his own. The 
day before he had brought from his mother's 
tent something that had probably been used 
for a bed-cord. It was a piece of hempen 
rope, half inch in size, and some twenty odd 
feet in length. Solomon produced it at the 
consultation. 

" What's it for ?" demanded Jenkins. 

" You'll see quick enough when it does its 
work," returned Solomon. 

"Why, when it's round the neck of that 
sleepy guard," he went on, "the job's done. 
All the rest's easy as roUin' down hill." 

Then at the direction of Lieutenant Jenk- 
ins, Solomon disclosed his plan. The lieu- 
tenant and others were interested listeners. It 
was forthwith adopted as the most feasible 
way of proceeding. 

10 
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Night came on. From the top of a leaning 
beech, in full leaf, where Sol was posted, 
every arrangement for the night in that camp 
was perceivable. When all the occupants had 
laid down to sleep but the sentinel on guard, 
he descended quietly and came back to his 
companions. He reported all was right, — the 
sentinel nodding and the others snoring. That 
the prisoners in their hands were all bound. 
They were placed side by side for the night, 
with nine warriors on each side of them. 
Their guns were in a corner of the booth 
stacked together. 

It was about two in the morning that 
Lieutenant Jenkins's party cautiously invested 
the place. The sentry, a small-sized Indian, 
sat before the fading embers of the fireplace 
fast asleep; his head drooped almost to his 
knees. He was under a tree, having branches 
that shot out from the trunk in horizontal 
direction. One large limb was ten or twelve 
feet directly over the sentinel's head. It was 
an easy task, by means of a forked stick, to 
place the hangman's noose at the end of the 
cord over the limb and let it settle down the 
required distance. The other end was some 
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yards away, and three men had hold of it 
waiting for the signal. 

Sol made them the signal, having quietly 
placed the fatal noose about the little Indian's 
neck. An execution was never consummated 
with more decorum and decency. Without a 
sound or creaking of the machinery the per- 
formance progressed. No word, cry, note, or 
shout from the subject No hooting or un- 
seemly conduct of spectators. As noiseless as 
a shadow he went from sitting to dangling. 
His feet were a yard from the ground. " It 
was an execution," as Lieutenant Jenkins said 
afterwards, " relieved from the usual unpleas- 
antness of contemplation beforehand." The 
man didn't know it was going to happen. A 
deal of grumbling and loss of sleep and ap- 
petite might be avoided if our men in au- 
thority would follow this case as an example. 
But progress is mostly of slow growth. 

Thus far everything had proceeded well. 
The next manoeuvre had a hitch in it. A 
blunder in pulling the enemy's rifles away 
from the booth. One of them had been left 
on cock, and a dry twig set it ofl:*. It was 
lucky for the man who was extracting it that 
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the stock was towards him. As it was, the 
bullet pierced the brain of the leading chief. 
The report of the gun in the stillness of night, 
and in a forest, was astounding. Both captors 
and captives were on their feet in a moment. 
It was a rude summons that had aroused them. 
The rifles were the first thing reached for. Of 
course not obtained. Tomahawks and knives 
were drawn for combat 

There was probability of warm work. Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins and his men stood with drawn 
rifles. But there was difficulty in way of their 
use. The prisoners and the foe were all mingled 
together. It was just as likely the one would be 
hit as the other. 

The besieged were less p^.rticular. They 
struck right and left. One of the assailants, a 
man much relied on by Lieutenant Jenkins, fell. 
It was from a hatchet-wound in the neck. An- 
other on the same side was knocked down, it 
was supposed by a billet of fire-wood. It 
began to look as though the attack was a mis- 
step. 

The action of the captives changed the condi- 
tion of things. Two of them, in the confusion, 
slipped into the woods and escaped. The other 
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three lay flat on the ground. Jenkins was quick 
to see it, and now ordered his men to fire. They 
were enabled to obey the order effectually, having 
both their own and the guns of the foe. The 
barrels of all of them were speedily emptied; 
and then, at the word given, they rushed with 
drawn gun-barrels upon the adversary. This 
made short work of the contest. All that could 
get away fled. Fled, leaving all their camp 
equipage behind. The courses of many marked 
with their blood shed by the way. 

The three prisoners had saved themselves from 
injury by lying down. They now regained their 
feet to find several dead Indians near them. 
The old chief, at whose hands they had received 
much to harass and annoy^ had been killed by 
the accidental discharge of the first gun. 

The next morning, with the three rescued 
men. Lieutenant Jenkins and party regained 
Sullivan's headquarters. The other two men 
who fled from the booth had not been heard 
from. One of the two was Corporal Dearing. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" Plain 1 The art of computation doth bear 
Witness to its verity. Sir, believe me, 
A consummation logic born and firm." 

Slipping away for some distance together in 
the darkness of night, Corporal Bearing and his 
companion were enabled to cut each other's 
bonds. Then they became separated in their 
flight. At sunrise, next morning, Dearing found 
himself on the banks of a mountain stream. 
From the position of the sun on its rising he was 
sure the stream must flow to the river. Follow- 
ing the course of running water is always safest 
for a person bewildered or uncertain which way 
to take in a dense wood. 

The corporal was fortunate in deciding to 
journey down the brook, for about noon he 
came to an opening. It appeared that some 
person had commenced a clearing. Some fences, 
constructed of logs and stout poles, had been 
made. Also, a sort of cabin. This was like- 
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wise of logs, and covered with bark. It was 
rather large in size ; reared by a spring flowing 
from underneath a rock. The corporal paused 
at the door. He knocked for permission to 
enter. There was no response, so he passed on. 
There was a path leading from the tenement, 
which he followed, being in the direction he 
wished to go. 

Where the path entered the standing timber 
he sat down. He had in his pocket a morsel of 
dried venison, put there the day before. He 
sat down to eat it. While doing so a bit of 
paper, stirred into motion by the wind, attracted 
his attention. He took it in his hand. Broken 
lines of what appeared a letter these were, — but 
the tearing up of the page made the composition 
fragmentary. Besides, the fragment was but 
part of a page, and the rent ran from corner to 
corner. The scrap looked as though exposed to 
the weather -a long time. Nevertheless, the 
written words were reasonably legible. 

The writer's name, appearing at the bottom 
corner, was what aroused the corporal's atten- 
tion. It was the name of Rachel Oraig. The 
name of the receiver, if it had been anywhere 
on the page, had been torn away. But there 
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stood the writer's appellation, plain enough, with 
its prefixes of enduring love and affection. And 
they were certainly used with extreme liberality. 

Hungry as he was, the corporal stopped eating 
his scrap of venison. A queer place, as he 
thought, in which to find a writing like this. 
And this signature, regarding it critically ; this 
signature? Did the world contain two Rachel 
CraigsJ 

Further inspection disclosed the fact that it 
had been written " near Ipswich.'* Yes, it was 
his Rachel. 

Puzzles lie in the path of most every one; 
and, in the language of the sea, there are many 
shoals and reefs and mud-banks. We run upon 
them ere we are aware. So had Corporal Bear- 
ing. He was confounded. An array of 'tender 
phrases, coined in the heart, here graced the 
writer's signature. Orlando hung such upon the 
forest trunks, and Juliet breathed them from her 
window. It is a style of which time never 
wearies. 

But a few days ago a new vista had dawned. 
What had not a day brought forth ? That stroll 
along Sullivan's new road — that meeting at the 
verge of the wood — that walk by her side down 
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to the rivulet — the scarlet lobelia, like an enemy's 
false light, alluring him to capture ! 

He had, as he now mused, borne servitude 
and submitted to insult and contumely, buoyed 
up by the noblest of human hopes; the hope 
of being joined to one, who, it now appeared, 
wrote love-letters to — to somebody else. Very 
vexatious. But who has not been entangled in 
the common net ? 

He put the fragment in his pocket and arose, 
and set forward towards camp. He was within 
sight of it already. After taking a few steps he 
met a young man in the pathway. He was going 
in the direction of the rude building just passed. 
Robert turned his eyes at the fit time to see the 
other enter it. 

"Guid noo! guid noo !" exclaimed Dugald, 
who was first to meet the corporal on his 
return. " It's verra guid, I say; an' let me 
hand yer han' a wee, laddie. Sure it is we 
be a' glad to see ye once mair. Bonny 
news will it be for Rachel, the lassie; wha 
hae been sair an' sad at heart, the whyles 
ye hae been in the bon's o' affliction. It will 
be a' weel wi' her noo. Praise the Laird for 
a' His mercies ! 
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" But what ? What is it, lad ? Is anything 
wrong wi' ye the noo? There's a crahbit 
luik in yer een, I fancy/' 

"Never mind, sir; allow me to pass," was 
the corporal's return, as he went by. 

" By the Power aboon !" Dugald soliloquized. 
•* There be mony crookit ways ; mony in this 
warl o' ours, an' the chiel hae gotten him- 
sel' into one o' them, up to the verra neck! 
Wafii' wark it be. I wud gie a bit o' siller 
to know what ill win' hae blown across the 
laddie's path." 

He stood to witness the young soldier's 
retreating steps. At her tent-door, and di- 
rectly in his way, stood Rachel. With a 
tremor of delight she was beholding his ap- 
proach. But Dugald and herself also beheld 
the corporal deviate from the direct course, 
and, without even a glance towards the young 
lady, pass round the tent and disappear. 

On the opposite side of the mountain brook 
from the rough tenement passed by Corporal 
Bearing was another somewhat like it. All 
the mansions of that time were similar in 
construction. They were of unhewn logs, the. 
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spaces between the logs filled with mortar or 
clay. Such was the character of the one now 
referred to. There was a heavy door made of 
oak plank, and the window-shutters as well as 
door fastened on the inside with bars. It was 
necessary, in the language of that time, to build 
them Indian-proof. 

There were three persons in this tenement 
holding conference together about the time of 
Corporal Dearing's finding of the remnant of an 
epistle. William Bearing and daughter and Anak 
Blok. A letter from the St. Lawrence, by the 
hands of a Tory, had just been put into Bearing's 
hands. He had — stating himself to be a brother 
of John Bearing — written on for information 
regarding the latter, and especially for informa- 
tion concerning his estate while in Canada. 

Bearing's reading was interrupted by Anak's 
demonstrations, — ^being a hasty touch or two 
and winks, — pointing to the young woman. 

" Oh, well," said Bearing, pausing, " if you 
wish her away, all right. Al, suppose you 
go out a spell ?" 

Alice retired at once, 

" Now, den, broceed." 

The other read as follows : 
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*^ I knew your brother intimately. I was 
his friend and connsellor in all his business 
transactions; and a grand business-man he 
was. He was in the fiir-trade at the time 
it paid well. There his fortune was made. 
One hundred thousand pounds sterling. It 
sounds big, but such was the fact." 

Anak crept closer and closer to the reader, 
interested in these precious details. The amount 
mentioned in the letter drew from him several 
emphatic nods of the head and rubbing together 
of palms. Bearing went on with the reading : 

"He decided, against my advice, to reach 
the seaboard by way of the Susquehanna River. 
I pointed out the danger. He was determined. 
We finally compromised by his consenting to 
take with him a guide. This man, I am in- 
formed, has never returned here. 

" The question arose between us as to the 
safest form in which his property could be con- 
veyed. He inclined to think he would purchase 
government securities. I advised diamonds. 
So it was decided. I aided him in their pur- 
chase. Only a few thousand in gold. How he 
carried it all I don't know. As you may be 
aware, there are several ways the pioneers had 
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and have for this. He left here before I was 
aware of his purpose, and without calling to say 
good-by." 

" There you have it," said Bearing. " Now 
for work. You've run the thing nearly to a 
point, I believe ?" 

"I dells you," returned Anak. '^Sbreat 
oud dat liddle baper, und I shows you. It dit 
dake me zwei year to make de whole ding blain." 

Dearing produced the letter of his brother, 
written in such agony, and that had been the 
cause of bringing to America the two men now 
overlooking it. 

" Now, den. In de baper it reats von high 
UdgCy und atheep^ und ret, und so on. Dat vas 
easy foundt. Den, in de next blace, down river, 
zay nine mile. Veil ; now it zay low ledge, on dis 
side. Wad in himmel he mean by dis side ish 
more ash I knows. Dis side !" 

" Didn't I always tell you John Dearing was a 
blockhead ?" 

"Yaw, yaw; dat ish so. I dook dis side to 
mean not de odder side. Und on dis side I 
foundt low ledge. How he reat next ?" 

"Brook, half-mile off, between sharp hills," 
Dearing read. 

11 
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" Not ups or downs river, you zee ? Veil, I 
dook de river nps, and dare pe brook between 
hills. I make him snre. Xow liddle more from 
de baper." 

** Half-mile, forks," the other read. 

^^ Dat vas net drooble one bit, to findt de forks. 
I vent straid nps, ond dare vas de forks. Bat 
de grand droable vas vat come next" 

'* I see," interposed Bearing. " It reads, * A 
bend np the fork.' " 

" Jusht so, Mr. Bearing. Jnsht so. Up de 
fork. FicAfork?" 

^^ Yes ; that is a stnnner. Bot I always told 
you John Bearing was a fool, out and out." 

" Veil, I dells you wad I peen do. I work ups 
one of de forks, but don't findt de right sOrt of 
bendt. Now, at dis present date, I am put in 
time on todder fork. Und," he added, with a 
wink and nod of the head, " I dinks I av run 
down de game. You jusht cooms midout und I 
shows you." 

Bearing went with Anak to a small knoll be- 
yond the building, where, stopping, he pointed 
across the stream to the tenement where the 
corporal found the fragment of a letter. 

" See him ?" inquired Anak. 
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" Yes." 

"Und oud dare you zees a double hemlock?" 

" It looks double. Go on, Anak." 

" Jusht ninety stheps from dat same hemlock- 
drees prings me to dat same house. I measure 
him dree times. Und every time to dat house." 

" Possible ! But, Anak, the paper calls for a 
rock at the end of ninety steps." 

" Und dare it ish. De rock right behindt de 
house. I^ow mindt dis. It say ninety stheps, a 
rock,— dig? I^et?" 

" So it reads." 

"Veil, I do dis. I measure to furder side 
rock, und it make one hundret and fifty-fenijff 
stheps." 

" It does ! Anak, by the powers, you've got 
it. That makes it plain as a pikestaff. The 
house is built right over the funds. Has the 
house a cellar under it?" 

" Dat I vill led you know to-morrow. I vill 
findt dat oud." 

" Anak, you're a jewel. You've ciphered 
this thing down to a dot. Upon my word, 
Anak, you must have a pension ; a pension from 
the government. You deserve it. Why, calcu- 
late once what you've done, in such a drib of 
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time, too. One hundred thousand pounds, as 
they're beginning to count money on this side 
the herring-pond, is five hundred thousand dol- 
lars ! Think of it, Anak. E[alf a million, my 
boy. A quarter for each of us! Yes, see if 
there's a cellar under the concern. Because, as I 
look on the affiiir, if no cellar was dug the gold 
and diamonds have not been disturbed. And, 
by the way, who is the owner ? Find that out. 
If we can't do without, we'll purchase his tract, 
house and all. 

"Anak, another matter. I find I'm rather 
low again in funds. I'm sorry to ride a free 
horse to death, but I'll have to ask for the loan 
of a hundred or so more. Can you accommo- 
date me ?" 

" Can you net vait till ve get de moneys, eh ?" 

" By my word of honor, I wouldn't ask it if I 
was not strapped. I wouldn't, I assure you. But 
we must live, you know ?" 

" Veil, I vill dink apout it," returned Anak, 
shaking his head in a dubious fashion as he 
walked out. 

" The old, greedy, rooting swine," mumbled 
Dearing, looking after him. "I'll put a ring in 
his snout some day, mark me." 
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The young man occupying the log tenement 
in question was awakened the next morning 
about one o'clock by a suspicious noise. In a 
time and district, the theatre of war, men were 
ever on guard. The vigilance of this individual 
had enabled him to overhear what was going 
forward on the outside of his dwelling. As he 
peered out of his window he plainly perceived a 
man, shovel in hand, undermining his house. In 
his view of the matter there could be but the 
one purpose, to wit, robbery and bloodshed, and 
he decided to counteract the attempt in the most 
effectual way. He therefore quietly took down 
his gun. It was only loaded with squirrel shot, 
as he had been after game during the afternoon, 
but there was no chance now to remove the 
charge and put in a ball. . This game was near 
at hand. He would risk it. Poking the muzzle 
of the gun through a crevice, and aiming in the 
direction whence the sounds of digging came, 
he let drive. 

" Gott im himmel !" roared a man, tumbling 
into the excavation he was digging. 

" Hold on ! For God's sake don't fire again !" 

another individual yelled, rushing to the pit. 

" Don't shoot ! don't shoot ! 

11* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Whoever car*d where, how, or when 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain ?" 

Two weeks in June and four in July, 1779, did 
the army of invasion while away at Wyoming, 
awaiting supplies that came not. The com- 
manding general was obliged to make explana- 
tion to the sitting Congress, stating the reason 
of the long delay, caused by the non-action of 
the commissary departments. Of the salted meat 
furnished the army not a pound could be eaten 
by the soldiery. One hundred and fifty cattle, 
destined for the army, had been left at Sunbury, 
too poor in flesh to walk any farther, and many 
of them unable to stand on their feet. 

About the time demonstrations were being 
made on the tenement alluded to at the close of 
the last chapter, Betsy Pond and her son Solo- 
mon were taking formal possession of two tracts 
of one hundred acres each ; one by the name of 
" Woodpecker" and the other " Bucktail." 
They were adjoining tracts. It was at the inter- 
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cession of Colonel Vaij Cortlandt that his female 
sutler and most efficient scout should receive 
this token of favor at the hands of the proper 
authorities. But a trifle was demanded in pay- 
ment, and this Betsy was at no loss to furnish. 
So " Woodpecker" and " Bucktail" were seated, 
and, as the generous colonel thought, gone into 
most deserving hands. 

A cabin was speedily put up on each tract, 
and while the array lay at the river pining 
for beef the sutleress and scout, in proper sense 
of dignity, sat down under their own vines and 
fig-trees. A consciousness of being a freeholder 
is a very lordly emotion. No mighty man of 
conquest ever went to bed with more pride of 
heart than did the young lord of "Bucktail," 
with his parchment scrap of title in hand. 

Betsy Pond's morning nap in the new cabin 
was disturbed by an unusual outcry. It pro- 
ceeded from a slough on an adjoining lot. This 
was threaded by a deer-path, well known to the 
hunters, and a noted place for game. Betsy 
aroused Sol, and they set forth to know the 
cause of clamor. 

They were not long kept in doubt. A man, 
whom they recognized at a glance, was in the 
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mucky path. He stood with one foot on a bog, 
the other out of sight in mud. He seemed un- 
able to move. 

'* What does all this bedlamite howlin' mean ?" 
she demanded. "Are you gone ravin' dis- 
tracted; roarin' and bawlin' here like a bull? 
Who are you, at any rate ?" 

" Oh ! Meestris Pondt ! don't you know me ?" 

" Know you ? Not I. I^ever set eyes on you 
afore." 

" Oh, now, Meestris Pond !" 

" i)on't try to soft-soap me. No, I never seed 
you afore in all my life. Pll swear to it." 

" Oh, now. Dake bity on me, Meestris Pondt. 
Dake bity. Sure you know Anak Blok ?" 

"Who?" 

" Anak Blok, Meestris Pondt." 

" I guess not. Was he a nigger ?" 

" Oh ! net, net, net. Bless my soul, net. Dat 
name bees mine." 

" I believe that's an up and down lie." 

" Net, net. Dat is de trut'." 

" Maybe. Pm not sure ; but I did know one 
Anak (the devil take him), but a better lookin' 
rip than you; yet the most unscrupulous cut- 
purse on two legs. A regular thief and shop- 
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lifter as was outside of the jail. If you are any 
relation of that till-tapper, you may rot there in 
the mud, for all I care. Sol, let's go back again." 

" Oh, now ; I begs und brays you, help me 
oud dis." 

" Come out yourself. What ails you ?" 

" Someding holdt me, und bites mine foot. I 
gan't come." 

" Fll give you a lift," said the owner of the 
tenement already mentioned. " Fll help you 
out. To be sure, you're not the game I was after. 
I think I understand the nature of this case." 

With a stick he probed the muck for a spell 
where the man's foot was fast. Having effected 
the object in view, he and Solomon took good 
hold of the leg and commenced pulling upwards. 

" Now !" he began, giving the word, " heave, 
oh, heave away ! Up with her ! Once more !" 
And up it came. 

Betsy Pond doubled up in a burst of laughter. 
Sure enough, he had not followed the runway 
in vain. He had sprung a bear-trap, and it had 
fastened on his heel. The thickness of the shoe- 
tap had saved his heel from being crushed. 

The young man took him, trap and all, on 
solid ground, and with a stout lever pried open 
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the trap. In doing so he discovered some fresh 
shot-marks on the man's leg. He said nothing 
ahout the shot, but did inquire what he was 
doing there in the woods with a spade. To this 
some evasive reply was made, and the different 
parties retired without further interchange. 

Rachel Craig began to recognize that follow- 
ing the drum, ceases, after a time, to be interest- 
ing. In her case it was especially so, since the 
person who had rendered her association with 
military affairs so agreeable was no longer in 
camp. The commanding general had selected 
him as bearer of dispatches to the general-in-chief 
of the Union forces. He had left on his mission 
without having had any communication with Miss 
Craig whatever. He went away, consequently, 
not in the most happy state of feeling. He be- 
lieved he had been trifled with on that particular 
subject of all subjects, — the heart's interests. 

By the particular kindness and courtesy of 
Colonel Van Cortlandt she and her uncle had 
now (at the time of the last recorded incident) 
quarters in Fort Durkee. This, the principal 
fortification of the vicinity, stood on the south 
bank of the Susquehanna. They still had places 
at the sutler's table. 
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The day after Anak Blok was helped out of 
the bog Eaehel was sitting in the colonel's 
quarters, when a lot of prisoners were brought 
in. This was almost a daily occurrence. They 
were commonly charged with a variety of 
ofiences, some of them of a capital nature. 
Executions now and then took place. 

She heard the names of several mentioned to 
the chief officer, and the offences charged against 
them. At length a young man was reached in 
regular course who was sitting with bowed head, 
and in such position that Bachel could not see 
the face. 

" This one is charged with attempts to persuade 
several soldiers to desert," were the words used. 

"Soldiers of what company?" asked the 
officer. 

" I don't exactly know. I presume the wit- 
nesses will inform you of that. They will be 
here to-morrow." 

" Why not to-day ?" asked the colonel. 

" Some particular business detains them, I 
understand." 

"What is your name, sir?" demanded the 
officer of the accused. 

" Donald Craig." 
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Rachel uttered a wild exclamation and rushed 
to him. She threw her arras about his neck and 
showered kisses on his cheeks and lips. Colonel 
Van Cortlandt, as well as the surrounding throng, 
looked on in silence. 

At the close of the rhapsody the colonel 
remarked that he wouldn't hear this particular 
case at the present time. He directed him to be 
remanded to custody until sent for. 

Rachel and her brother had a hasty conference 
aside for a few minutes' time. Then, as the 
accused retired with the soldier having him in 
charge, Rachel hastened to the quarters of Betsy 
Pond. In ten minutes' time, with the owner's 
door-key in hand, Dugald, Solomon, and herself 
were posting towards the log tenement of 
Donald Craig. 

The arms of the owner were there already. 
To these were added the rifle and pocket-pistol 
of the scout, Solomon, and also his knife, quite 
a formidable weapon in close assault. Dugald 
had no arms. Thus equipped they held the 
quarters. Nor had they taken possession any 
too soon, for on the pathway leading to the 
house two men were seen approaching, armed 
with picks, axes, spades, etc. 

12 
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When within mnsket-range, with the purpose 
of showing the strength of the garrison, all the 
fire-arms were discharged in unison. The balls 
from the broadside went whistling over the 
heads of the two astonished comers. They 
wheeled and fled into the brush* Solomon then 
reloaded all the rifles and pistols. 

One of the first things attracting the notice of 
Bachel was the other half of that letter-sheet, in 
her proper hand and written several years before. 
She folded it and put it in her pocket. She 
had in mind the vague and almost indefinite rep- 
resentation of a torn letter. A letter of hers, it 
was said ; but now it was all so impalpable that 
nothing certain could be predicated respecting it. 

A trouble arose regarding the defence of the 
fortress. It was certain the enemy would return 
and in some way endeavor to obtain possession. 
One of the two men Rachel had seen at Betsy 
Pond's table on the Pocano. The other she did 
not recognize. The trouble they were in was 
that all the approaches to the house could not be 
noted from within, — that is, without displacing 
the mortar, and this they were disinclined to do. 

It was at length discovered that a thicMy- 
covered maple was at the door. In the top of 
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this, commanding a view in all directions, Solo- 
mon mounted guard, rifle in hand. 

Very soon the sentinel in the maple perceived . 
a head, in cautious manner, appear from behind 
a tree. The sentinel put a rifle-ball in the bark 
of the tree only a foot or so from the head. Of 
course the head was speedily drawn back. 

New tactics were resorted to half an hour 
later. A flag of truce appeared in shape of a 
white rag, possibly torn from a shirt for the pur- 
pose, and now fluttering on the end of a stick. 
By a remarkably clever exhibition of skill Solo- 
mon put a rifle-ball through it, indicating there- 
by the disinclination of the party besieged to 
treat on any terms. 

Nothing further occurred for several hours. 
Then, however, another move was made. Solo- 
mon for a few minutes thought he heard a slight 
metallic jingling. It was rather nearer than the 
spot where the head appeared. He was soon 
confirmed in his conviction about the jingling. 
He saw a hand in the bushes shaking something 
like a purse. He treated the offered bribe in an 
ungrateful way. With the best aim he was 
capable of he fired upon it. That shot closed 
the exercises of the day. 
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Mr. Bearing, immediately after it was de- 
livered, appeared before his daughter Alice at 
. the cabin with a gunshot wound in his wrist. 
No bones were broken, it being a flesh wound 
only. However, it occasioned him both vexa- 
tion and anxiety. Frequently he had Alice 
unwrap and dress it during the remainder of the 
day. It was while thus engaged, with the 
wounded member resting in her lap, a young man 
was coming along the pathway whom she had 
not before fallen in with in the new district. 
Bearing was first to perceive him. 

"How did that scoundrel escape from 
custody ?" demanded he. " No doubt it was he, 
the dastard, who shot me." 

Alice looked up from her labors, and lo! it 
was Donald Craig passing by. He did not see 
her. Dearing uttered a sudden cry of agony, 
for the daughter had given the lacerated wrist a 
tremendous squeeze. In a rage he raised the 
other hand, intending to strike her down. He 
withheld the blow, however, for Alice sat before 
him with pallid face and staring eyes. 

" Is the devil in you that you look that way ?" 
was the parent's unfeeling question. "What 
ails you, anyhow ?" 
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But no answer was returned. The girl sat 
overcome with a tremor. When it subsided a 
little she commenced, with trembling fingers, to 
manipulate the wounded arm again. 

"Stop!" shouted the father. "Your shaky 
paws will kill me. Can't you know something? 
Crazy, are you ?" 

"No, father, I'm not crazy; only a little 
unwell. I shall be right again directly. But 
pray don't speak to me in such tones. It is the 
bane of my life. Pray don't any more. It 
hurts me beyond measure. I am trying to do 
for you all I can. But treat me with some kind- 
ness. It is, I know, difficult to fill a dead 
mother's place, and if I fail don't chide me." 

"Well, well," the other returned, a little 
subdued, "maybe I was a little rough. But how 
can I help it? Things are crooked with me. 
My money's out. I'm a beggar, in fact. I'm not 
sure but the devil, in the shape of a pawnbroker, 
has me by the throat. And, to cap all, here 
comes this scoundrel, slipped out of the officer's 
clutches, and, I believe, put this bullet into me." 

It was only a few minutes afterwards that 
Anak appeared. 

" Veil !" was his commencement. 

12* 
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" What is it V asked Dearing. 

" Vat ? Vat you dinks V 

"How should I know? If you've anything 
to say, out with it." 

" Oud viss it? So I vill. Listen. It's apoud 
dat courd. Und I dinks, for mine bart, de most 
gondemptible courd on de face of all de eart. 
So I dinks, Mishter Dearing." 

" What about it ?" 

" Why, dis. Dey lets dat Petsy Pondt (oldt 
swash-bucket as ever vas) leadt 'em roundt py 
de nose. Und, to sadisfy dat oldt mitcracker, 
durns de villain loose." 

" Suppose they did. What of it ?" 

"Vat of it? You say vat of it? Ugh! It 
doubles up mine shoulders ven I dinks of it. 
Und you say vat of it! I dells you, listen. 
Tousandts upon tousandts pe in it. Dats vat." 

" And suppose there is ?" 

" Vass ?" 

" If there should be thousands on thousands, 
and that doubled and tripled, it's all beyond 
our clutches. Yes, every penny of it." 

" Don't you fret, Mishter Dearing. I vill show 
you a ding." 

" What ?" 
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" Puy him out, Mishter Bearing. Dat's what." 

"Why, yes, Anak; that might be just the 
thing. It didn't occur to me. Anak, you're a 
prince. Let's buy him out." 

"Veil, den, I puts down ein hundret poundts, 
and you puts in dis piece of landt. Eh?" 

"Agreed. I'll do it. When I took up the 
tract and gave it the name of ' Nancy Bell,' it 
was my purpose to make it my home. But she 
must go. Anak, it's a grand idea. How about the 
party that withstood us ? Are they there yet ?" 

" Gone ; gone, Mishter Dearing. All but de 
owner." 

" I'll attend to this matter in two hours' time. 
I think I'd better go alone. In a couple of 
hours I'll be oflf. Won't it be a sharp game, 
though ? Anak, it takes us. Be about in four 
or five hours and I'll show you a thing. About 
this time o' day to-morrow there will be some 
digging done. Alice ! I say, Alice ! Where's 
the flirt gone to ? If you want to keep a young 
one at home chain her to the door-post." 

" Here den, Mishter Dearing, ish de hundret 
poundts. Now do your best, mine friendt." 

" Never fear. Be on hand after a few hours' 
time." 



CHAPTER X. 

** If it were done, when His done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly." 

When Donald Craig reached his dwelling he 
was annoyed by the discovery that he had for- 
gotten something on leaving Fort Durkee that 
made his immediate return there necessary. He 
was occupied in going and coming back again 
between two and three hours. 

When, on his return, he entered his mansion 
he found a slip of paper on his table, with a line 
or two in a disguised hand. At least he so 
thought on examining it carefully. It read : 

"Beware! Designs against you. Don't act. 

"A True Friend." 

He was studying the missive when William 
Dearing entered, hat in hand. He had no 
knowledge of this gentleman, and had not met 
him before. The visitor wore his sweetest ex- 
pression of face. He introduced himself as 

owner of the " Nancy Bell," just on the other 
140 
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side of the stream. That he had come on a 
peculiar sort of business, which, without delay, 
he would proceed to state. 

In this the gentleman occupied considerable 
time; closing with a proposition to exchange 
places. The other party expressed himself satis- 
fied with the tract he owned, therefore declining 
the offer of exchange. Dearing renewed the 
controversy by the offer of one hundred pounds 
additional. This was likewise respectfully de- 
clined. Mr. Dearing was greatly disappointed, 
but could not be put off. He mitst have a 
trade of tracts. The other was equally decided 
to keep possession of the one he had. 

" Not that I care about it on my own account,'-' 
said Dearing, " but that it will be so serious a 
disappointment to another." 

" May I ask the name of that person ?" Donald 
inquired. 

" Oh, certainly," was the response. " But that 
will be no moving cause with you. It is all the 
world to me. There is one always placed before 
myself, and for whom I am living and trying to 
lay up something." 

" Your wife, I presume ?" 

" My wife, an angeliq woman, sickened aboard 
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ship in coming to this country. The ocean con- 
tains her body. Had she lived, my happiness in 
this life had been secured. No, it is not a wife 
I am striving to please ; it is a loved daughter. 
You have not yet come to realize how strangely 
potent the demands of a (Jaughter are. All 
things else, placed in the balance with a daugh- 
ter's wishes, are naught." 

" I have not the pleasure of knowing your 
name," said Donald. 

" Bearing, at your service ; William Bearing." 

" I think I heard of that name in England." 

" I am from Ipswich, sir." 

" Ah ?" 

"Yes. And often wish myself back there 
again. I don't know how my Alice will take 
this result. It was at her request I waited on 
you, sir. For her sake, if not for any other 
reason, can't I induce you to make this ex- 
change ?" 

This question fell on deaf ears. From the 
word Alice the rest was a blank. Bearing turned 
to behold a face over-run with a tempest of con- 
flicting emotions. 

" Oh, excuse me," he said, recollecting himself. 
" What was that remark ?" 
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"Asking if you could not be persuaded on 
my daughter's account to exchange." 

" Exchange what ?" 

" This place of yours for the * Nancy Bell,' 
and a hundred pounds to boot." 

" Oh, I remember. Certainly I will, and be 
happy, very happy, indeed, to accommodate a 
friend." 

" My dear young man," said Bearing, taking 
the other's hand, " I hope I shall ever deserve to 
be designated by that term. Take friendship 
out of this life, and what is there left, sir ? Yes, 
I am proud* this day to have my name associated 
with those already on your list, and be assured, 
my dear young man, you will ever find a warm 
place in my heart of hearts. Take this trifling 
sum; remembering the pain I feel in not being 
able to make it a hundredfold more. You will 
find it sum up one hundred pounds, and, seeing 
you have pen and ink there on your table, we 
will close up this little transaction between 
friends by signing these papers. Even among 
friends some adherence to form is best." 

" With great pleasure," said the other. 

The signing took place. 

" And now, my dear young friend, will it be 
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perfectly agreeable for you to make the change 
of possession early to-morrow morning ?" 

" Be sure it will, Mr. Bearing. Let us say at 
sunrise." 

" Agreed ; agreed. And now a friendly shake 
of the hand and a hearty good-by until morning. 
Will you please help me put that paper in my 
under pocket ? You see I have a lame hand ?" 

" I see you have, sir. How came it so ?" 

" Cut with an axe, sir. It's but a slight mat- 
ter. Good-day; good-day." 

Dearing found his associate, Anak, awaiting 
his return. The success of the errand was most 
agreeable. Alice sat to witness the mutual hap- 
piness of the pair. When it was announced that 
the exchange of possession would take place on 
the following morning, she arose quietly and left 
the cabin. But a few minutes afterwards, in the 
dusk of evening, she tapped gently at Donald 
Craig's cabin-door. Singular, it may seem, but 
he was expecting her ; knew by some mysterious 
premonition whose tap it was. In a whirl of 
agitation he flew to the door. To open it, draw 
the visitor in, and in silence clasp her in a long 
embrace, was the natural result. 

A rudely-constructed bench, made of a piece 
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of plank, was the only seat he could offer. 
None better was needed. The soft, voluptuous 
ottoman could add no further weight of bliss. 
Alice broke the silence at the proper time. 

" I could not think of having our first meet- 
ing to take place in the presence of others," she 
began ; " so I decided to step across the brook and 
have it here by ourselves." 

" And how much better," the other remarked, 

" Oh, Donald, how happy this meeting you 
again makes me. And how strange it should 
be here in the wilderness !" 

" Our ways are destined to encounter strange 
experiences. Ill fortune, as I conceive, landed 
me in this place ; the very last of all places hold- 
ing forth a hope of meeting you." 

" How came it, dear, that you ever got here ?" 

"By the fortunes of war, I suppose. I was 
assigned to Butler's command, and a year ago 
descended the Susquehanna to invade this valley. 
It was my chance to be left here, and glad I now 
am it was so. I didn't feel it to be so then." 

" How was it you were left?" 

"Wounded on the field. I was well again 
after six weeks. The people here don't lay it up 
against me that I was with the invader. They 

18 
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are all friendly. It is fortunate they are. I 
might have had much trouble otherwise. And 
now, how happy I am to find you here. And^ 
Alice, above all, to find your father such a gen- 
tlemanly person. He is a great admirer of my- 
self, and I am promising myself so much pleas- 
ure in his society. I think if he had met me 
sooner I should not now have been a sort of 
wanderer and outcast. How lucky it was I 
could accommodate him in exchange of proper- 
ties. But, being for your sake, that or, indeed, 
anything else in my power, could not have been 
refused. And my hope is, your father may find 
the exchange a source of comfort and happiness. 
And to think of our being here so close to- 
gether!" 

" I do appreciate it, and pray for its continu- 
ance." 

" One thing, my dear, that I think of it, let 
me mention. And that is, it would be wise for 
us all to be on our guard. I certainly shall be. 
And it would be wise in you to name it to your 
father. I think there is a dangerous person 
about." 

" One of the dreadful Indians ?" 

" No, but worse. I chanced to see him twicer 
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He looks like a pirate more 'than anything else, 
unless a eut-throat of those eastern lands we 
read of. I don't believe the vilest thing that 
ever breathed had a more forbidding aspect 
Tell your father, Alice, to look out for him. I 
shall keep a barred door myself." 

" A young man, is he ?'' 

** No," answered Donald. " Some fifty or 
sixty. A hooked nose, dark eyes, curly hair, long 
beard, hare-lip, and villainous air in general. 
He shan't set foot on my domain if I can help 
it, and I would counsel your father to beware of 
him. The next time I have the pleasure of a 
word with Mr. Bearing I will mention it my- 
self." 

" My love," Alice began, with much diflSi- 
dence, " may I ask of you a particular ques- 
tion ?" 

"Assuredly. Now and all times. What 
is it?" 

" Have you ever written me since leaving 
England ?" 

" Many times." 

" You did ?" 

" Many times, but never an answer. I didn't 
wonder that no answer came, from the uncer- 
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tainty of ray address. And still letters frora 
home, addressed to my fellow-soldiers, usually 
reached them, sooner or later. Did you ever 
write V 

" ITo. Pardon me. It don't look right now, 
does it? No, my love, I didn't. The truth 
must be told. Don't think it arose from forget- 
fulness. I didn't write. But I promise amend- 
ment." 

" That's enough," returned Donald. " It looks 
as though the pleasure they would have afforded 
me is a pleasure in the future. It will compen- 
sate for the past." 

*^ I must go now," said Alice, arising. " What 
a pleasant interview we've had. Oh, Donald, 
I'm so thankful I've held on to you these past 
years. Am I not rewarded ? I do thank God 
that in His devious leadings He has at last led 
me to you." 

" May we be parted no more." 

" I kiss you good-night.'^ 

"It is returned, ray dear love. But I will 
accompany you." v 

" Excuse me. Please don't. I had rather at 
present go alone. At any rate, your meraory 
will bear me company. Now I go." 
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" Oh, one moment," said Donald, calling her 
back. " That fiendish-looking man I spoke of?'' 

" Well ?" 

"Don't fail to apprise your father about him. 
Groing ? Well, good-night." 

Alice withdrew. Before going a dozen paces 
the door was thrown open hastily. 

" Alice, dear !" 

"Well, what is it?" 

" You're sure you know the way ?" 

" Oh, yes; very sure." 

The door closed slowly. 

Little time did the interchange of possession 
occupy the next morning. The two proprietors 
met a few times during the transfer of household 
effects. Suavity beautified the older gentleman's 
face, and business-like vivacity his whole body. 
That objectionable personage who shared so 
fully the dislike of Donald was not present at 
the removals. He had gone down to the river 
after a couple of dozens of tallow candles, a tin 
lantern, and a grubbing-hoe. As a particular 
favor Mr, Dearing had requested of the younger 
man, provided always it was not imposing on 
good nature and proper manners, to allow his 
beloved daughter to remain a day or two in her 

13* 
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former home. A ready assent was secured of 
course. Dearing overflowed with thanks. He 
explained that some trifling changes were in 
contemplation about his new tenement which 
would occupy him both day and night for 
several days. 

Anak returned. The two explorers entered 
and barred the door. The two windows were 
darkened. Operations began. 

Towards night Betsy Pond, coming down 
from her new plantation, to which she had as- 
signed the name of " Woodpecker," thought she 
heard an unusual noise as she passed. She 
observed that the windows were darkened, and 
also that the latch-string was pulled in. In her 
view things had an unfavorable look* Without 
hesitation she peeped in through a crevice be- 
tween two logs. She was amazed. It is pre- 
sumable anybody would have been. Here was 
a sort of house-breaking not found in the crimi- 
nal code. It was demolition from the very roots. 

Working by candle-light, half naked, covered 
with sweat and dirt, and up to their hips in a 
hole, were two men. The floor of the house, 
cross-sills, and joists were taken from their 
proper places and piled up in a corner. Nearly 
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all the entire space within had been dug up three 
and four feet deep, the excavated earth thrown in 
great piles, one corner of the house so effectually 
undermined that a settling of the superstructure 
had commenced, the dish-cupboard had tilted on 
its side, the hearth-stone stood on its end 
against the logs, and the chimney had partly 
tumbled in. 

Betsy looked a few moments at the sweating 
delvers, and then thrusting the mouth of her tin 
dinner-horn between the logs, blew a blast loud 
enough to awaken the dead. Down went the 
spades and out went the lights. 

She knocked awhile at the door, but obtained 
no answer. She was a person not easily out- 
done. She took her seat on the chopping-block 
near the door, and with her dinner-horn made a 
stir in that forest-recess quite unusual. In those 
troublous times the horn was used to sound the 
signal of distress. And Betsy Pond, having 
good lungs, performed on her instrument to 
admiration. Solomon, rifle in hand and brace of 
pistols in his belt, rushed down from "Buck- 
tail," bringing with him two half-grown mulatto 
servants of his mother, each armed with a 
Queen Anne fowling-piece, long as a fence-rail. 
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Dugald Craig came with long strides from 
"Dundee," as he called his tract, and Donald, 
with Alice holding his hand, also arrived ; appre- 
hending that possibly Mr. Dearing had been 
either scalped or murdered. 

Under Sol Pond, the most capable genius on 
the ground, the place was invested. A cordon 
was thrown around it to prevent escapes. With 
cocked rifle at a present, he demanded imme- 
diate surrender of the stronghold. No reply 
being made, he ordered a part of his force to 
take up a small log lying near by and batter 
down the door. One good punch with this 
battering-ram sufficed. The door opened, and a 
shaggy pate was thrust out. 

"Wad in de deflfel's name," it began, "you 
means py all dis damnable uproar, eh ? Dis ish 

net a rat-hole, dat all dis d d dog-yelp bees 

aboud." 

" Hi !" cried Betsy, " it's old Pontus Pilate ! 
Haul in your horns or it'll be wus for you." 

" Yaw, yaw, nopody pout av horn much but 
you. You pe de blow-horn. Bah !" 

" What's been goin' on in there ?" demanded 
Betsy, " Pd like to know. Yes, and wiU know, 
too." 
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" Dat's none of your pisness." 

" ril make it my business. Do you think 
we'll have our men killed under our very noses 
and buried alive in that sink-hole, and we not 
lift a hand ? Don't get that idea in your noddle ; 
no indeed. And let me tell you to come out 
Come out, you gray-headed sinner, and show us 
the blood on your paws." 

" Alice," began Donald, as Anak withdrew his 
head, " that's the very man I spoke of. Tou 
must caution your dear father to beware of him. 
I wonder what he's doing in your father's house ? 
Do you think he has murdered him, as this 
woman hints ?" 

" Oh, no. I don't think there's any danger." 

"Why, here he is," cried Donald. "Mr. 
Dearing, the people about us had a fear you had 
been injured. Shall I help you out, sir?" 

" Thank you, my dear young friend, if you'll 
only help these idle and foolish people to get 
away and off my premises, I will be obliged to 
you. I am making some repairs in my floor, 
■and have called in the aid and counsel of Mr. 
Blok, who happened to be passing by, and we 
don't want to be disturbed. So, if you'll all 
withdraw, I'll go on with my work." 
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Betsy Pond, with a wave of her horn, clirectfed 
her domestics homeward; made a mouth at 
Bearing, in return for his nod, and moved away 
in state. She was going in the same direction 
as Donald and Alice. She walked faster than 
the young pair, and got a considerable distance 
ahead. Suddenly she stopped; stopped and 
waited until they came up. 

" I don't know you," she began. " Don't 
know that I ever seed you afore. But I like 
your looks; both of you. And so I halted 
to drop a word in your ears. Maybe you don't 
know them two skalawags back yonder. I do." 

" What two ?" asked Alice. 

" Old Hunks, that stuck his knob out fust. 
His name is Anak. Maybe you've read some- 
thin' of his family. I heered my minister speak 
of it once. He didn't set store by 'em, either. 
And the other " 

" You won't speak of the other, please," said 
Alice. 

" But I knew him down below the Windgap ; 
I did, the sweet-scented " 

" Mrs. Pond. I think your name is Pond ?" 

"At your sarvice. But as I was about to 
say " 
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" No. I can't hear you say anything against 
this gentleman." 

" Gentleman! Who he you refemn' to? 
Gentleman !" 

" Yes, that's the word, Mrs. Pond. The gen- 
tleman is my father." 

Betsy looked at the young lady a moment and 
then went up to her. 

" Give me your hand, darling," she said, in great 
earnestness of manner. " I'm only a fool, and al- 
ways was. I was horn so. How can I help it ? If 
there's anybody I like better than anybody else, 
it's the body as has pluck to stand up for their 
own blood. That's the truth, my dear, and it does 
my old heart a deal of good to find you one of 
that stripe. You've got me sure. Yes, I'm 
Betsy Pond, and your fast friend and lover from 
this present date forever and forever, amen." 

"I esteem the favor, Mrs. Pond. Consider 
me your friend." 

" Thankee. And now your name ?" 

" Alice Dearing." 

"I won't forget it. If you have ever any 
trouble, come to me." 

"And this young gentleman, Mrs. Pond, is 
Mr. Donald Craig." 
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" Craig ? Craig ? — I've a neighbor, owner of 
'Dundee,' by the name of Craig. He never 
told me he had a son. But old men, I know, 
are so forgetful." 

" He is my uncle, madam. My sister Rachel 
came here with him," Donald explained. 

"So! so!" Betsy returned. "Brother of 
Rachel? — my Rachel? ITow you tickle me 
through and through.' A brother ! Why, Rachel 
Craig is a jewel, — a perfect jewel. Don't she 
and I have rare times! Just as free and easy 
together, she and me, as twin kittens ! Brother 
of Rachel ! 

"Well, — ^how odds and ends git together! 
Who'd a thought, up in this ungodly patch of 
rocks and rattlesnakes, to meet with a brother of 
my Rachel Craig ? The times of wonders and 
witchery ain't passed yit by a long shot ! And 
you're one of the everlastin' Craigs ? I wonder 
if there's more behind yit, as hasn't jined 
meetin' ? And this long-legged one's your uncle, 
is he ? I like him in all ways but one ; he don't 
speak the English tongue slick and smooth; not 
altogether. And it goes to my very inards to 
have our mother-tongue screwed and twisted out 
of all shape, like a dish-cloth. It's not in the 
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way of good manners to have your bilt cabbage 
called kail^ and your tobaccy pouch, a splenghan. 
But Lord bless us ! what can we look for in a 
country worn threadbare and out-at-elbows, like 
them across the water ? It's tetotally onpossible. 

" Well, both of you, don't forgit you've a fast 
friend in Betsy Pond. I'm of consequence id 
the army. Let me tell you me and Sullivan is 
thick as three in a bed. He don't make many 
moves without talkin' the matter over with me 
and Cortlandt. Cortlandt is my colonel. A nice 
boy. Now mind, you'll find a warm welcome 
allers under Betsy Pond's canvas. Qood-by, my 
darling, — good-by, Mr. Craig. Heaven keep yoii 
both." 

The shameful work of demolition went on. 
Never before did a roof covering a dwelling- 
place for man present a more disordered and 
shocking condition. Where the foundations were 
removed the logs above settled. As they did so, 
many of them at the corners were disunited. 
The chimney was wholly down. 

Nothing but a fear of the whole disjointed 

edifice falling upon the half-demented delvers 

deterred them from further labor. It was in the 

afternoon of the second day that shovels and 

14 
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picks were laid aside, and the disappointed pair 
concluded to retire. They found themselves 
prisoners, however. The gradual settling had 
made both door and windows immovable. 

They clambered up one corner, and prying off 
a roof-board, crept out. It was something of a 
leap to the ground, but Mr. Bearing made it. 
He only sprained his ankle a little, and left part 
of his trousers behind him, caught on a splinter. 

Anak and the rickety building came down 
together. His escape from death by crushing 
was fortunate indeed. But he didn't land on the 
outside. He fell back within ; more effectually 
imprisoned under the dMris than before. His 
companion dug him out at cost of much labor. 

A discussion arose between the two despoilers 
about this being the correct location. Dearing 
had doubts; his adjunct was positive. He had 
settled it by a landmark never shifting, — by the 
north star. In the direction of that star had he 
taken the ninety steps. He would bet his life 
on the correctness of his work. Still, Mr. Dear- 
ing had doubts. 

" Den I shows you,'' said the other. " Jusht 
as soon as de sun pees down und the stars oud, 
I shows you." 
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""We've handled every pound of dirt under 
the whole concern," Bearing asserted, "and 
not a penny's worth in value found. There 
must be some error in your calculation, Anak." 

" You gid oud !" exclaimed the other, " waid 
dill de sun sets, I dells you. If we don't findt 
all right, den I giffs up." 

In an hour's time darkness had set in. The 
stars were out in all their splendor. Under 
Anak's lead the bend in the brook was reached. 
The exact place where he stood before sought 
out. There it was; he knew it by a bush of 
moosewood. With all array of confidence he 
placed his partner in his old tracks. He turned 
Bearing's face due west. 

" Now," he began, " look straight aheat. 
You net see him, eh ? De nord star, jusht as I 
did see him ?" 

" Where ?" 

" Dat ish one nice question to pud. Straight 
aheat." 

" The north star ?" 

" Yaw, — yaw." 

" The north star in the west? What are you 
thinking about ?" 

"Eh?" 
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" That the north star?— that?" 

" Eh V 

"You'd better stand there with your under- 
jaw on your ribs. The north star in the west ! 

Yes, sweat away, you infernal old — old 

I haven't a word strong enough." 

"Eh?" Anak again repeated in his stupefied 
state. 

"A hundred pounds sterling! — and the 
MTancy Bell' ! And a good house, riddled and 
gutted and besplintered and be-deviled ! — and 
_and " 

" Wad ?" 

"I can't talk. Language fails. The world in 
all its history hasn't scared up such a case. 
What was such a man ever sent into the world 
for. North star in the west! Next thing the 
evening star will be in the north. And the 
southern cross in the east. And the moon in 
somebody's breeches pocket ! — One hundred 
sterling and 'Nancy Bell !' " 

"Oh, don't! don't! Don't more sbeak it, 
Mishter Bearing. Don't do it, mine goot friendt ! 
Don't !" 

"Why not?" 

" It guts me to de heart, dese worts. Don't 
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sbeak 'em. Oh, why dit I effer liff to see dis 
day ?" 

" Exactly. Why didn't Satan come for you in 
the old country ? What business had he to leave 
you roaring around all this while ; a curse and a 
mockery, a humbug and a blatherskite? If I 
ran his factory I'd make it as hot for you as a 
puddle-furn ace. " 

" Oh, now, Mishter Bearing, bray " 

" Pray ! It's a thing I seldom do. If I did, 
you'd be the last man I'd put in for. ' Nancy 

Bell' and one hun , faugh! See here, 

Nebuchadnezzar, have you made the stars a 
study ?" 

" Oh, now, Mishter Bearing!" 

" Isn't there a star called the Zodiac ?" 

" I don't know, — ^I don't know." 

" Well, I'm told there's a ram up there some- 
where. Bid you ever fall in with him ? Stop ! 
Bon't run away. I've a good deal more to say 
on the subject. Maybe I've put it on too thick. 
Overlook it. I'll shm you the north star. I 
supposed every boy ten years old knew it. See 
the dipper up there ?" 

" Vas ?" 

" The dipper. Right over that tree. A sort 
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of bunch of stars, something like a tin dip- 
per." 

" Oh, yaw. Dat ish so." 

" See the two bottom stars pointing to another 
all alone, right out there ?" 

" Yaw." 

" That's the north star, Ichabod. Now we'll 
try an experiment. We'll do what you ought to 
have done before. Now keep your eye on that 
star and measure off the ninety steps. Don't 
get out of line. Now." 

Dearing watched Anak as he started, counting 
the steps as they were made. Forty took the 
walker nearly out of sight, over a small hill. 
Dearing rushed after him that he might keep 
the balance of the count. He got to the top of 
the hill. Anak was counting aloud as he went 
forward. Dearing heard him call out dghty-seven 
as he touched the door-sill of his own late 
home. The door-sill of the mansion-house of 
"Nancy the Bell," the property he had given 
away the day before. And all because Anak 
Blok didn't know the evening from the north star. 
The ninety steps brought the measurement to 
his former home. 

He dropped upon a log near him, gnashing his 
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teeth. He slung his cap on the ground and 
ran his fingers through his hair. As Anak came 
back from the fatal measurement, the other 
sprang up and seized him by the shoulders. In 
silence he glared several seconds into his eyes. 
He jumped up and down before the paralysed 
German, uttering a sort of growl, and showing 
all his teeth. 

Anak gave himself up as a lost man. He 
considered he had arrived at the boundary-line 
of his existence. He didn't know about the rate 
of interest in the next world, but considered 
he'd soon have to take the chances. 

He changed his mind about setting out at 
once, for he observed his adversary was crying. 
So completely had the array of passions set upon 
him, he was converted into a weathercock, and 
turned at the mandate of each. But the tears 
stopped their flow in a very short time. 

" See here, old cock," he called out, " what's 
the use of your crying? Look at me now. 
Let's be men, I'm commander-in-chief. You'll 
see a thing, Anak. Don't look down your nose, 
my man. That's not the way to win battles. 
What! is a chit like this to take all? This 
young monkey pocket half a million! And 
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our money, Anak; our money, every copper 
of it!" 

" Dat*8 80, effery gopper/' 

"Exactly. No, Anak, by the powers, we'll 
show him a thing or two, — the mercenary grab- 
all. Two nags of the turf like you and myself 
can't be beaten by a two-year-old. Now you see 
why the young rascal had his eye on the ' Nancy 
Bell,' and slips it away from us for a mess of 
pottage. He may creep into his own shanty 
again, if he likes. But, Anak, sure as the sun 
shines, what's under that roof down there is 
ours. I repeat it, Anak, owr5." 

" Goot !" 

" It's life or death." 

" Goot !" 

" I'm in for it. The word has gone forth." 

" Goot ! goot !" 

" Yes, sir. Here's a brain to plot, an arm to 
strike, a heart that knows no fear. Never, 
never has quailed before the face of clay. Why, 
Anak Blok, look at it. Have we not crossed 
the wide ocean, left home and friends, sold out 
things at a loss to come here ? Spent our money, 
lost our time, and just as we had the prize in our 
fingers this jackal jerks it away betwixt our legs." 
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" Yaw, I fishtay." 

" Now see here, old chap. Do you promise, 
on the honor of a man, to stand up to this rack, 
fodder or no fodder ?" 

" Jusht dat. You may dependt on me effery 
dime." 

"Enough!" said Bearing, with solemn 
majesty. " I take your word for it. The dogs 
shall be let loose." 



CHAPTER XL 

" There's blood upon that dented sword, 
A stain its steel can never loose." 

William Dbabing and Anak sat down before 
this mansion fortress on the " Nancy Bell." They 
took position right where they were at the close 
of the last chapter. Here they ensconced them- 
selves in ambush. From this point they had 
plain oversight of the invested castle, and could 
see every movement of the besieged. And 
Dearing soon reaped the benefit of the privilege. 
He saw his daughter in blissful concord with the 
object of his jealous hatred, sitting by the hour 
underneath the overspreading branches at the 
door. Saw them treading the banks of the 
mountain rivulet, plucking now and then the 
flowers to change hands by mutual presentation. 
Saw them outside the log tenement, a stump for 
their table, and a naked board for seats, partak- 
ing their scanty meal. A meal more dulcet to 

their common taste than monarchs relish in their 
166 
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marble halls. But one tin cup; but neither's 
lips objected on this ground to its common use. 
Gold had been no better. So all that chanced 
between the pair that blessed, blessed day, was 
seen by flashing eyes at the post of observation. 

When the sun was nearly down, not more 
than twenty yards from the hiding-place, the 
lovers passed. The young man was taking his 
companion to spend the night at his uncle's 
place. " Dundee" was quite near. When oppo- 
site the two watchers a honeysuckle attracted 
Donald's attention. They paused. The young 
man plucked it from the bush. A long time did 
it take him to fix it satisfactorily in the fair one's 
hair. There was no need of haste, and he took 
his time. Blissfiil occupation. How much real 
joy may not there be in a honeysuckle. 

Hour after hour passed, and Donald was not 
seen to return. It was deemed unwise to com- 
mence operations on an uncertainty. Anak had 
brought the tools ; but the owner of the mansion 
might be on hand at any moment. He did ap- 
pear at last; but at midnight. He passed on 
and entered his door. Nothing could be done 
that night. 

A man with mind of ordinary balance could 
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scarcely be supposed capable of indulging in a 
chimera such as that under which Mr. Dearing 
was laboring. There is a point recognized in 
courts of law where responsibility ceases ; and 
the actor is not amenable to penalties imposed. 
Dearing had reached this point weeks before this 
particular night. The infatuation by which he 
was beset was daily growing stronger. 

That a large sum in value had been hastily 
concealed by the brother of Dearing, somewhere 
in the vicinity, was an unquestioned fact. That 
it lay under the roof of this particular house was 
an unquestioned fact with Mr. Dearing. No 
argument could dislodge this conviction. And 
no obstacle, in his estimation, should stand in 
his way of securing it. He had taken on a sleep- 
less vigilance. A fiendish spirit filled his heart. 
His mind dwelt on but the one idea. 

Donald was up at the usual hour the next 
morning. Very soon he was on his way to his 
uncle's. And very soon, too, he returned, at- 
tended by Miss Dearing. They passed the hid- 
ing-place and went on to Donald's home. After 
being there a few minutes, they were seen to 
fasten the door, and wander off into the sylvan 
woods. 
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Dearing considered that his opportunity had 
arrived. Followed by Anak, he sped to the 
building. With a small hand-spike the door- 
hasp was broken asunder and an entrance se- 
cured. Work on the removal of the floor had 
scarcely commenced when the return of the pair 
of lovers was discovered. The two men hastily 
fled without being recognized. 

We pass to the occurrences of the following 
night. It was between ten and eleven that 
Donald left "Dundee" and went to his own 
dwelling. Alice immediately retired to rest. 
It may have been an hour afterwards when she 
awoke in great terror, occasioned by a dream. 
Without delay she arose and dressed herself. 
Then, without awakening Dugald, she slipped 
out and hurried down to Donald Craig's. 

A confused noise arrested her attention when 
' near the building, — some loud words and appar- 
ently blows. She crept to a window and 
looked in. To her horror, she saw a fallen man, 
very bloody, but with face from her. But she 
knew the garments well. They were those of 
her father. He was past speech. The head was 
lopped down on the shoulder. 

The man's back was to her who stood over 

16 
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him, weapon in hand. In a moment or two he 
turned towards her. It was Donald Craig, hatless, 
bloody, dishevelled. He apparently was aware of 
her presence as he sprang to the door. As the 
door was slammed to behind him, an explosion 
was heard within. Some of the coals from the 
fire-place, scattered over the floor in a struggle, 
had come in contact with a few pounds of 
powder done up in paper, causing an explosion 
and instantaneous firing of the building. The 
green hemlock boughs used for beds burning 
like dried grass, and making a flame as sudden 
as uncontrollable, made speedy destruction of 
the tenement. 

Alice saw the flight of her late lover bringing 
him to the edge of the standing timber, where 
he disappeared from view. The shocked and 
bewildered girl sank down; and, with a wild 
stare of the eyes, looked on the progress of 
destruction. There is no means of making 
measurement of the agony attending a super- 
vision such as this. As individuals living near 
by arrived, they found her in a half-conscious 
state. As the conflagration died down, Dugald 
Craig took her by the hand and led her 
away. 
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The charred trunk of a human body was the 
next day taken from the dibris. With gentle 
care it was borne to a place prepared to 
receive it. 

Alice had a stone set up at the grave, on 
which was rudely cut the name, "William 
Bearing, 1779." 

Then she sat down at Dugald's hearth, her 
head bowed in an inexpressible sorrow. After a 
time, however, she felt able to relate to him 
what she had been witness of prior to the burn 
ing. The old man listened patiently to its. close. 

" The Laird be yer stay an' comfort in this 
wae an' trouble, lassie," he said. " It's hard to 
bear up under sic a load, I doubt nae ; but the 
Laird has at a' times a drap o' consolation for 
the few that leuk up to Him in sair affliction. 
An' so ye ken the place to leuk for it. 

"Poor, poor lassie! An' that it should a' 
came frae the bans o' ane o' my ain bluid ! Of 
the Highland bluid o' the Craigs ! Ah, bonny 
lass, that ane o' my countrymen should be the 
cause o' it ! Aye, that it should fa' on me, too, 
a mon wha bore arms under King Charlie at 
Preston Pans an' Culloden ! Waefu', waefu' 
day to us twa ! Now, my lass, Dugald Craig hae 
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this to ask, that ye lov him nane the less that a' 
this comes frae ane o' his hluid." 

" No, believe me," returned Alice ; " nothing 
can make me love you less. You are a father to 
me in this wild region. A father in the stead of 
the lost. I am very thankful. No, I shall 
never love you the less. So kind you are, and I 
80 far from my native land." 

" Aye, I ken weel how we a' think day 
an* night o' the fatherlan'. The bonny hills 
an' dells o' auld Scotland are ever afore my 
een. But the ways o' life brought me awa 
to this Ian' o' the West; an' I maun abide 
here, an' mak' the maist o' it. An' I wud 
just gie ye a bit o' advice, lassie; an' that is, 
to do as I hae tried to do these mony years 
gane by; to leuk on high when the hour o' 
sair calamity o'ertak's us. Aye, mony an' 
mony's the time I hae lookit up to the God 
o' Abraham to pour his balm in the wounds 
o' cruel adversity. An' muckle guid comes of 
it, too." 

Here Betsy Pond, just up from Fort Durkee, 
came in. She did not notice that Alice was 
present. 

" Why, high jinks up this way, neighbor 
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Dugald," she began. "Is there no other fun 
in the wind but burnin' people to ashes? In- 
stead of that fluffy Briton in the plush knee- 
breeches — oh, pardon — pardon, my dear. I 
didn't see you. I wouldn't for worlds on 
worlds " 

" Don't feel distressed, Mrs. Pond," Alice said, 
interrupting her ; " there's no harm done. 1 
know you would not design in the least to 
hurt my feelings." 

"I'd be skinned alive fust, darlin'. When 
they put me together, they put in the wrong 
tongue. I always said it belonged to some 
blackguard, and not me. Hurt your feelin's? 
Don't think of it. Now shake hands, my dear. 
And let me try to cheer you up a mite. I 
know what it is to lose kinsmen, I've tried it. 
Some went like pulling teeth; but now and 
then it didn't make the odds of a whiff of 
tobaccy. A mighty difference it is, which is 
which. The wust cases is them as die and 
don't leave enough to pay burying-bills. As 
a gineral thing, I don't put on mournin' for 
them. 

"Now what kinks me in this case is that a 

nice man and gentleman should be roasted; 

16* 
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and that old blear-eyed flop-doodle git away 
safe." 

" Then he was not burned also, Mrs. Pond ?" 
Alice inquired. 

"No, darlin', Tra sorry .to say it. But he'll 
git to the right coal-pit in due time." 

" Where is he now ?" 

"On his way to some sea-port, it's thought. 
My Sol and a party tracked him a long way. 
He owes Sol and me. They lost scent of the 
old money-bag down by the windgap. 

"And what do you think the idea is now?" 

"I can't tell, Mrs. Pond. What is it?" 

"It's thought he got that money afore he 
went. That's what greased his heels, you may 
rely on it. They say a large sum was hid 
somewhere in this region. He'll be a choice- 
lookin' swell on the other side of the herrin'- 
pond." 

"Can you tell me, Mrs. Pond, where either 
of my brothers is now?" 

"Luke is down in garrison. Robert Pm 
not sure about." 

"An' my lassie, Meestris Pond? It's some 
days since I hae seen her. Is she still at the 
Fort ?" 
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"At Fort Durkee. And was comin' up with 
me ; but put off the trip till raornin'." 

" And is it known when General Sullivan 
resumes his march ?'^ 

"Well," answered Bet«y, "we shall be off 
in a very few days, Miss Dearing. Beef has 
been somewhat skurce, but a lot's come to 
hand, and we'll strike tents and move pretty 
soon. I'll see you agin directly, my dear; 
I'm on my way to * Woodpecker' now." 

The next morning a tap at the door in- 
formed Alice of the presence of Solomon Pond. 
Impressed with a sense of the young woman's 
importance, he entered with his cap under his 
arm. 

" Mornin', mum," he said, bowing; " morn- 
in'." 

" Oh, good-morning," was her response, with 
an inquiring gaze. 

" It is Mrs. Pond's son ?" 

"Hit it square, mum. That's who." 

"I'm very glad to see you, Solomon. Of 
course, I have the pleasure of seeing you in 
good health?" 

" Midlin', mum, — midlin'. Nothin' to brag of." 
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" I hope so ; and was glad, last night, to see 
your mother looking so well." 

« She'll do. She's in for long life." 

"I think she'll reach it, Solomon." 

"Has already, pretty near. Few more jumps '11 
fetch her to the score. Wish I had the old 
critter's pluck. 

"But this ain't what I come for." 

" And will you inform me what it is ?" 
demanded Alice, for Sol had come to a stand 
in his speech. 

"Yes; yes. I met a feller, and he wanted 
me to do somethin'." 

" What was it ?" 

" Fetch you this bit of writin'." 

Alice looked at the superscription of the 
letter handed her. 

"You know the writer of this, Solomon?" 

"Oh, yes, mum. Don't you?" 

"Is it young Mr. Craig? — ^Donald Craig?" 

" That's him." 

" Solomon, you will please do me the favor 
to hand this back again to Mr. Donald Craig." 

" What, afore it's read ? You ain't looked 
into it yit." 

"I shall not do so," was her reply. 
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"Not? I'll read it for you." 

" Don't open it, Solomon. Hand it back as it is." 

" 'Tain't ray orders. I was to wait till you 
read it; and then fetch back your answer. 
.Them's my orders, mum." 

"Take it back just as it is, Solomon. I 
shall not read it." 

" No ? And sich a poor feller. Won't you, 
mum ?" 

" No, I can't." 

" A'most down sick." 

"No; no." 

" And can't walk." 

" No." 

" Nor sleep. And layin' in the woods." 

"No; no. I've said I can't read it. Don't 
trouble me." 

" Poor critter ! Cut and stabbed and slashed 
and jabbed and " 

" What,— what is it ? 

" Most down sick, in fever, smokin' hot, 
tongue white " 

"Stop! stop!" the young woman cried out, 
trying to hide the symptoms of tears with her 
hands. 

" I'm not through yit," the other returned. 
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"I won't hear any more. Go away in- 
stantly." 

" Yours truly," said Solomon, with his retir- 
ing bow. 

" Solomon !" 

" Yes, mum." And he faced about. 

" Wait here a moment, if you please," con- 
tinued Alice, and then repaired to a small bed- 
room. Returning, she handed the other a gold 
coin. 

" You know what that is ?" 

« Gould !" 

"Yes, a sovereign. A pound sterling, Solo- 
mon. It's the half of all the money I have, and 
I freely give it to you. It is yours to keep. And 
in return, Solomon, you, — ^you must look after 
this " Here the speaker came to a stop. 

" I take, mum," said the other. 

" Very well. He will need care. And mind 
you attend to him faithfully. You shall have 
more after a time. And let me know how you 
get on with him." 

" Yes, mum." 

" And here is his proper home. His house is 
burned, and he must be brought here at once. 
Now don't delay a minute." 
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As Sol went to Donald's covert he made up 
his mind to say nothing about the way in which 
his letter had been treated. Keeping silence on 
this important subject, he addressed the invalid 
in cheerful tones. 

"All right," he exclaimed. "Tip, and we'll 
march." 

" March ? Where to ?" 

" To your uncle's. Tip with you." 

" Who said so ?" demanded Donald. 

" She did." 

" Did she ? Are you sure ?" 

" Certain sure. And I'm to have keer of 
you." 

" Then she's at Uncle Dugald's ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"I'll go with you. Give me a little help. 
She's well ?" 

" Prime. Sweet as a rose. Now then." 

Sol helped the other to his feet. He was in 
rather a battered state. He had slept on the 
ground over night. He had some fever, some 
contusions about the head and face, one leg was 
lame, one eye closed. Not having been where 
water was convenient, there were abundant 
blood-stains about his face and person. 
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Dugald happened to witness the approach of 
his disfigured nephew, and, in much astonish- 
ment, rushed out to meet him. 

"By a' the powers aboon!" he exclaimed, 
" what hae we here ? Donald, lad, is it yer ain 
seP in sic strait as this? What revolution or 
earthquake hae ye encountered, I trow ? The 
Laird help you. It takes me back to CuUoden. 
Bluid ! bluid ! bluid ! Was it put rinnin' in our 
veins for nae purpose but to be shed at sic 
gait? 

" Hand out yer tongue a wee, laddie. Faith, 
the fever hae gotten hauld o' ye, sure. Doon on 
this bunk wi' ye, an' we'll wash aff the stains. 
Sic a sight ! Well, hand still, lad, an' let us try 
a han' on your bespattered face an' claes." 

All the while Donald had been casting glances 
on all sides in search of a face he didn't find. 
The failure excited him. His uncle finally 
noticed it. 

" What is it now, laddie, ye are spierin' after ? 
Yei* een are turnin' to a' sides o* the house. 
What hae ye in prospect ?" 

Donald forbore an answer. Sol relieved him 
by pointing out to Dugald's attention the seat 
Alice had occupied at table. 
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" Oh, aye ! Gane awa', Donald. The lassie 
gaed but few minutes syne. I ken nae where 
to." 

The young man was greatly disappointed. He 
could scarcely avoid making it manifest to the 
others. . • 

"Shall the lad gang after her?'' Dugald 
asked. The other nodded in assent. Solomon 
went forth to execute the mission. 

It was an hour before he returned. He had 
found no trace of Alice. The patient had to 
submit. 

Both Dugald and Solomon gave constant 
attendance on the invalid. He passed a reason- 
ably comfortable night. In the morning he 
expressed himself greatly improved. There 
was an end to his fever. His wounds being 
superficial, it was discovered that he would be 
soon about again. 



16 



CHAPTER XIL 

'^ I remember when I was in love, I broke my sword upon 
a stone, and bid him take that for coming at night to Jane 
Smile." 

Alice Dbaring, on her way down to Fort 
Durkee, fell in with her brother Robert. He 
was at an out-post; where they had a long inter- 
view. She was giving him a full account of the 
death of their father. 

" Yes," she was saying. " Outright, a fiend- 
ish, outright slaughter ! I did not see the blow 
inflicted, but I witnessed the result. Our parent, 
covered with gore, lEallen to the floor, and his 
murderer standing over him. Standing over his 
victim in triumph. This I saw, brother Robert. 
I shall never forget that dreadfnl sight." 

" I've been afraid all along it would come to 
this," said the brother. " He was too venture- 
some, and especially in a disturbed country like 
this. The most cautious are in constant danger. 

But he was everywhere, and unprotected, and 
182 
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chiefly alone. It ought not so to have been. 
These barbarians fill the woods on all sides, and 
pick off their victims from ambush." 

" Barbarians ?" 

" Certainly. Doesn't that phrase fit the red 
marauders ?" 

« Indians V 

" Yes. Was not this one of their achieve- 
ments V 

" For the credit of civilization, it may better 
have been. BTo, there was no Indian actor in 
this play. It was all a white man's work. You 
have met Donald Craig ?" 

" I think not." 

"Nephew of the old Scotchman we saw on 
Pocano ?" 

"Yes, I think I have seen him, barely. 
What of him ?" 

" He was the man." 

"No!" 

" Brother Robert, I saw him." 

" Her brother !" the young man said in a mus- 
ing manner to himself. " This is strange news, 
Alice. It is hazardous to say such things un- 
advisedly. It is best to be very careful. Are 
you sure .^" 
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"Never more confident of anything in my 
life. I was close by. It was Donald Craig. 
I'm sure it's a truth ; I would be the first one to 
hope it was not a truth. You can't comprehend 
what the discovery cost me." 

" I don't comprehend what my sister is now 
saying." 
■ " i can readily explain. I loved this man. I 
believed the sentiment was mutual. We had a 
few days of intercourse I can never forget. It 
has all come to an end; and in a way too shock- 
ing to be spoken of." 

At this point of time- Corporal Dearing was 
called for. He requested his sister to remain 
where she w^is, as he would soon return, and 
no sooner was he out of view than Kachel 
Craig, coming along the path, paused before 
her. 

These two young ladies had never met before. 
Alice had come into the valley months before 
with her father. Her two brothers, as already 
stated, having entered the army, were not with 
them. Rachel therefore addressed the other as a 
stranger. 

" I beg pardon," she began, " but I am need- 
ing information that possibly you may give. T 
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wish to go to a new place, out in this direction, 
— as I understand, owned by a Scotchman of the 
name of Craig. Do you know such a person ?" 

" Yes/' 

"And am I in the right path V' 

" There are two Oraigs," Alice said. " Both 
have places." 

"Well, either will answer. Which is the 
nearer ?" 

" The place of Mr. Donald Craig," Alice made 
answer. 

" Then I will go to him. I am much 
obliged." 

" You will not find him at home," said Alice. 
" In a sense, he has no home. His dwelling has 
been destroyed by fire. He owns the ^BTancy 
Bell.' Probably you were aware of it, how- 
ever." 

"No, I didn't know it. I hope he escaped 
without injury ?" 

"You will find him seriously hurt," Alice 
returned. 

" Some of the burning timbers falling on 
him ?" 

"No, not that." 

" May I inquire how ?" 

16* 
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" Excuse me. You will learn the story when 
you get there. BTo doubt he will give you the 
full particulars. " 

" Let me ask one question more. You say his 
house is destroyed by fire. Where shall I most 
probably find him ?" 

" At his uncle's. At Mr. Dugald Craig's." 

Behind the two speakers, rather hid from view 
by some foliage, Robert Bearing, accompanied 
by another man, had approached. The corporal 
was excited and indulging in loud conversation. 
He had paused in his walk to give more em- 
phasis to his remarks. It was in plain hearing 
of the two young ladies. 

"Yes; yes," he went on. "It shall be 
avenged. I'll have out a warrant for his arrest 
this very day. A foul murder as was ever com- 
mitted. I admit my father was eccentric, but in 
nowise deserving death, and especially at the 
hands of a vile assassin as is this Donald Craig. 
But the gallows — — " 

He was suddenly interrupted. Rachel had 
sprung to her feet and was standing before him 
in an attitude quite imposing. Her eyes were 
flashing, her face pale, her fingers clinched. 

"Sir!" — this was in the vehemence of the 
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stage, — "in speaking these words, were you 
aware of my presence?" 

" No, pardon me, I was not," he answered in 
confusion. 

" It's not in my power to prevent the diffu- 
sion of your malice in my absence, but you 
shall not belie my kindred to my face." 

She walked away with the air of a victor from a 
field of conflict. She left behind her a pair of sur- 
prised persons. They sat for a while in silence. 

" Who was she ?" Alice asked. 

" I thought you knew," the corporal returned. 

" No, not at all. I never saw her before." 

"That," answered the other slowly, — "that 
was Rachel Craig." 

" The Rachel ?" 

" Yes." 

"Don't blush, brother, she's worthy of any 
man. Look at her ! The bearing of a queen. 
If that's Rachel Craig, she shall never lack one 
worshipper at least. How is it you are at outs 
with a woman like that ?" 

" I think with sufficient reason." 

" I don't believe it. You are in fault, if any 
fault there is on either side. That's Rachel 
Craig ! Brother Robert, you must put yourself 
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under my instructions. Here's been a blunder, 
and, my life on it, the fault lies not at the door of 
Rachel Craig." 

"How should you say that when you are 
ignorant of occurrences ? I ought to know black 
from white/' 

"I won't discuss the matter with you," said 
Alice. "What's the use of arguing with you 
men ? I'll tell you what I'm going to do, and 
that within a day." 

" What ?" 

" I'm going to hunt up Rachel Craig. I tell 
you, brother, she's a pearl." 

Betsy Pond, on her way to "Woodpecker," 
had paused behind a clump of hazel, and been 
an auditor of this scene. At its termination 
she pursued her way. Before traversing the 
eighth part of a mile she encountered Rachel 
seated by the pathway. She had stopped at this 
point to have a quiet cry all by herself. She had 
not got quite through when Betsy arrived. 

" Yes ; yes," the latter began, as Rachel was 
making free use of her handkerchief, "wipe 
'em up, — ^wipe 'em up, darlin' ! Tears was not 
made in vain, by no means. They'll do you 
good. Let me help you a mite. 
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" Well — natur' is natur' — ^there's no use talk- 
in'. It's so the world over. Everything has its 
ups and downs but natur'. That runs right 
through on a dead level, — no more breaks in it 
than in a doctor-bill. 

"Sakes! Don't I remember? Wasn't it so 
when I courted Ezra Pond ? Don't tell me. It 
was a tiff and a spat every whipstitch; three 
times a week, reg'lar as clock-work. Time and 
time agin I wondered if I'd live to git through it. 

" Why can't young folks be a bit decent, and 
do up their courtin' in a Christian speret ? In 
gineral, it's cat and dog to the end. To be sure, 
in my case there was reason. I had to keep a 
stiff upper lip. Ezra, I'm sorry to say, was but 
a drone in the hive, and stiff-necked as a mule. 
But he's gone to a place where the wicked cease 
from troublin', I think it reads. Surely he made 
a sight of trouble afore he went. 

" Come, now, I'll help you up, and we'll be 



movin'." 



Their way led them past the ruins at " Nancy 
Bell." There was yet a little smoke issuing 
from the mass of ashes. They paused a moment. 

"Nice doin's here," Betsy remarked. "My 
up-and-down opinion is, there was some cheat 
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here in the shnfflin'. I heerd a playerman onst 
say there was soraethin' rotten (eggs, likely) in 
a place called Denmark. I guess this is the spot 
he had in his eye. There'll be an unravellin' 
of this knot some day. We'll pass on to ' Dun- 
dee,' my dear." 

They found Dugald and his nephew at honie, 
the latter resting on a couch. He still presented 
the appearance of one who had passed through a 
rough ordeal. Betsy made an examination of 
the patient. In her opinion, the symptoms were 
favorable. 

" I'd like to know," she said when through, 
" how this flare-up come about?" 

" It must have been between ten and eleven at 
night when I went alone to my house," Donald 
began. "I was. not a little surprised to find my 
door standing ajar, and a light burning. As 
soon as I stepped within two men assailed me. 
Not a word was spoken. I was thrown upon the 
floor, — luckily, not with my back down. I was 
able to gain my feet, with one of the men on top 
of me. Then one of them got me by the throat. 
I thought for a time I should be strangled ; but 
I broke his hold. Next, after a circuit of the 
room, we all went down together. At this 
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moment I discovered that I was bleeding. With 
something, I don't know what, I had been hit 
on the head. One of the men cut me several 
times with a small knife, I think it was ; besides, 
blows were being dealt upon me rapidly. I 
concluded to make my final effort for life. 
Chance favored me. Being on my back, I 
struck one of my assailants in the breast with 

• 

both heels. He was not only knocked over, but 
out of the building. We were close to the door, 
and he fell backwards through it. I happened 
at the same moment to lay my hand on a stick 
of fire-wood. One end of it was still in the fire. 
I was on my feet in an instant, -and, with a 
single blow, brought the other assassin to the 
floor. The fired end hit him under the ear. 
Bits of live coal fiew in every direction. It was 
not needed another blow should be struck. The 
man lay helpless and very bloody. 

" I looked down at the poor wretch a minute, 
when, turning my eyes to the window, I discov- 
ered somebody looking in. Feeling that in 
addition to a third person there might be many 
others, I stepped out through the door and went 
into the woods. It was just then that a coal of 
fire had set off my supply of powder; a loud 
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report and the burning of the dwelling suc- 
ceeded." 

" Who were the butchers ?" asked Betsy. 

" I am not able to say. In the hurly-burly I 
scarce knew whether my eyes were shut or open ; 
not a word was spoken the whole time. I 
thought, however, that I recognized the coat of 
the man I struck down." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

** O Lord, methought, what pain it was to drown 1 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears I 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes V* 

The object of an expedition like that led by 
General Sullivan could not long be kept secret. 
His march from the forks of the Delaware north 
could have but one construction. The tidings of 
any movement were carried with due haste to 
the region of country in whose direction the' 
demonstrations tended. All along the line of 
the Susquehanna the movement was understood. 
Therefore, during the leader's tardy approach, 
delayed in chopping his way through the forest, 
and, further, in awaiting the arrival of supplies 
many weeks behindhand, he was constantly un- 
der surveillance. The whole country traversed 
and to be traversed was all the time filled with 
armed rangers and scouting bands of the enemy. 
Not a headland but had its vigilant guard, nor 
mountain-peak or hill-top without its sentinel. 
These reconnoitring bands were, for the chief 

17 , 198 
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part, made up of Indians or Tory refugees. The 
latter, many of them former residents of the 
Wyoming Valley, were considered to have the 
most familiar knowledge of the localities over 
which the advancing forces must pass. Their 
assiduity and perseverance were counted on, 
since their hearts were known to be moved with 
vindictive ire fiercer than felt hy their red asso- 
ciates. And their fiendish practices sometimes 
eclipsed those of the untutored savage. 

These lurking, envious hirelings of the British 
Crown hung round the advancing array, hopeful 
in their ability to pick off any advanced detach- 
ments or individuals seperated from the main 
body. Nor were their energies solely directed 
against the men in arms. Any of the inhabi- 
tants, male or female, adults or minors, falling 
into their hands, were treated with extreme 
severity, — many of them slain and scalped, of 
course. Little safety had the traveller or peace- 
ful inhabitant found along the mountain-roads 
or bridle-paths, unless under military escort. 
And that such escort be of strength might be 
inferred from the circumstance that but a few 
weeks prior to Sullivan's reaching the Susque- 
hanna, and within a few miles of Fort Durkee, 
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a detachment two hundred strong had fallen into 
an ambuscade, where many of their number fell. 

Those most exposed to danger were the people 
residing in agricultural districts distant from the 
forts. Villagers, farmers, laborers, either on the 
open plains or along the tributaries of the river, 
had no certain security in case of these bloody 
raids made on them by day or night. Excepting 
under the guns of a stockade, there was safety 
nowhere. Every rock or bush might conceal a 
Mohawk, or, still worse, a returned refugee, 
now secretly revisiting his former haunts, his 
painted fa6e making him outwardly a counter- 
feit, but inwardly remaining the veritable 
savage. 

On the last day of July, 1779, the rays of the 
rising sun fell on a busy, bustling scene in the val- 
ley of history and romance. Activity was awak- 
ened on the banks of the " winding river." The 
unfurled flag of freedom floated over the principal 
stockade. Twelve hundred restless horses were 
being laden with their packs. In the pastures at 
the foot of the first range of hills grazed eight hun- 
dred beef-cattle, destined to pass with the martial 
column over the great warrior-path leading to the 
north. Mounted aides were galloping hither and 
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thither over the plain. Tents were being struck 
and knapsacks slung. Muskets were gleaming, 
and restive steeds neighing. 

The water shared with the land in the display. 
Between the high bank, whereon rested the 
fort, and the willowy margin of the river's oppo- 
site shore, floated a fleet of two hundred and 
fourteen keels, manned by two hundred and fifty 
men and half that number of infantry. These 
were placed under command of Thomas Proctor, 
colonel of the artillery regiment. History pro- 
ceeds to set forth : 

" The firing of a gun from the * Adventure,* 
Colonel Proctor's flag-boat, at one o'clock p.m., 
was the signal for the fleet to weigh anchor. In 
a few moments the whole army was in motion, 
with flags flying, drums beating, flfes screaming, 
and Colonel Proctor's regimental band playing a 
lively air. Passing the fort, a salute of thirteen 
guns was flred, which was answered by a like 
number from the fleet. When the whole line 
got in motion the distance from front to rear 
was about two miles, and sometimes farther, 
while the fleet was spread out about an equal 
distance." 

It is not exacted of the pen of history to put 
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down each and every incident. Forsooth, as we 
often know with reluctance, many matters of 
importance are wholly left out. Hence, the 
historian above quoted, has entirely overlooked 
the part taken by Betsy Pond in that grave 
event. Her craft was likewise in line, with its 
pennon fluttering in the breeze. 

Her naval outfit was a sutler's tent put up 
amidships on a ferry -flat ; forty feet long it was, 
with steering-oar at the stern. In anticipation 
of subsequent canal navigation, this enterprising 
woman had her horsepower placed at the end of 
a sixty-foot towing-rope. A stout horse was 
attached to the cord, whereon Solomon, at the 
present day entitled to the distinctive phrase of 
engineer, was mounted, reins in hand. 

Betsy herself, in passing the fort, stood on the 
gunwale of her ship, waving an adieu with her 
sunbonnet. It is thought to have been the case, 
though not positively authenticated, that she 
threw a palpable kiss to Colonel Zebulon Butler, 
the commandant, standing at the foot of the 
stockade flagstafil 

Seated conspicuously in the bow of the " Gim- 

crack" (the name Betsy Pond had bestowed on 

her man-of-war) was Rachel Craig. She was 

17* 
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turning her back on a district of country which 
had afforded her nothing but vexation. Betsy 
had offered her a passage up the Susquehanna 
on board her craft, and would put into any port 
above, whence Rachel could find way to the sea- 
board, that she might, if possible, regain once 
more her native land across the ocean. She was 
starting on this journey with a grim sort of 
pleasure in being mistress of her own move- 
ments. In passing the ranks of armed men on 
the bank, however, she could not avoid an un- 
usual degree of scrutiny. It might be there 
would be a face or two to interest her. 

And this so happened. For in the last line of 
soldiery they passed Corporal Dearing was seen. 
He was not more than sixty feet away. The 
two recognized each other at the same moment. 
The corporal should have raised his hat, but 
didn't. The lady did not bestow even the least 
semblance of a nod. Solomon touched his steed 
gently with his hickory, and in the smoke and 
uproar of the general salutation the " Gimcrack^' 
glided away to encounter the rift within sight, 
where the muscular power of the animal would 
be severely tested. 

In two or three days after the departure of the 
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main body an incident occnrred of much im- 
portance to Corporal Bearing. It was the turn- 
ing up of a scrap of paper. The corporal picked 
it up amidst the debris of the fortification. A 
word or two, and especially the character of 
penmanship, arrested his attention. He looked 
it over with astonishment. Opening his port- 
manteau he took out the triangular half-part of 
a letter picked up by him some little time before 
on his escape from captivity. He put the two 
pieces together. They were parts of a whole, — 
altogether, an aflfectionate letter, written by 
Rachel Craig to her brother, Donald. 

This was a discovery. The corporal, some- 
what breathless, sat down. He looked at the 
reunion of soiled parts. He got up. He walked. 
He was chagrined, confused, astonished. Prob- 
ably we could better express it by saying he was 
mad, — mad at himself. Did he not deserve to 
be ? Was it not true, he had taken an untena- 
ble position some time before and acted in 
accordance with it? He had blundered, — cast 
from him a treasure inestimable. What was life 
now to him ? 

He cast his glance northward. Yonder was 
the range of mountain-height with the " um- 
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brella-tree" at its apex, beyond which his late 
companions-in-arms pursued their way. Above 
the signal-tree, just spoken of, the gorge through 
which the river had its passage. There the dial 
ledge, for years past the ploughman's noonday 
clock ; and under the shadow of this rocky peak 
had filed the long line of soldiery a few days be- 
fore. And, though trifling in our estimation, yet 
not so in the view of Corporal Dearing, under this 
yellow-tinted ledge had likewise passed some- 
thing more, — the " Gimcrack," crowning the 
flood that embraced it, and in the eye of this 
young soldier, an ocean merchantman, laden 
with a single ruby. 

How some of the happenings of human life 
jump with our desires ! They seem like impos- 
sible things made possible. For, as Corporal 
Dearing sat with eye on Campbell's Ledge, 
musing on the ill-luck that had separated him 
from participation in this northern voyage, the 
colonel, commandant of Fort Durkee, tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

"Corporal Dearing?" was Colonel Butler's 
inquiry. 

"That is my name, colonel," he answered, 
rising and dofling his cap. 
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" I am informed you can be relied on for 
efficiency, fidelity, and loyalty to our cause." 

"I hope that is all so, Colonel Butler; but I 
marvel a little as to the source of your informa- 
tion. I thought myself wholly a stranger in 
these parts.^' 

" General Washington has forwarded impor- 
tant dispatches," continued the colonel, "and, 
General Sullivan having marched before their 
arrival at this post, it is my duty to forward 
them to him. For this important duty I must 
have a reliable agent. From what I hear of 
yourself, I decide on sending them by your 
hand." 

"I shall be happy to obey your orders," 
said the corporal. 

" How long before you will be ready to set 
out ?" 

" In one hour," answered the corporal. 

" Very good, — very good. Tour promptness 
is pleasing to me. I shall feel confidence in 
you, Corporal Dcaring. I have great respect for 
your vouchers." 

" Vouchers ?" queried the young man. 

"Miss Craig," answered the colonel; "Miss 
Rachel Craig, a worthy young friend of mine. 
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She said she had some acquaintance with you, 
and commended you highly. We have to seek 
information, now and then, and get it in the best 
way we can. How long have you known Miss 
Craig?" 

" But a few weeks, sir." 

" I was pleased in being able to render her a 
service. I gave her a letter of introduction to a 
friend of mine, who is captain of a vessel. She 
is now on her return to England. Then you 
had, besides, very high commendation from 
another." 

" May I ask who ?" 

" Mrs. Betsy Pond. I place great reliance on 
the judgment and word of Mrs. Pond. I pre- 
sume you know her well ?" 

" I saw her back on the Pocano, sir." 

" You may congratulate yourself, corporal, in 
being recommended by the two persons I have 
named. Any person coming to me endorsed by 
Betsy Pond is honored at sight. 

" I will look for you at my quarters in an hour, 
ready to set out. A file of ten rangers of the 
rifle company will be your escort." 

** You may rely on me, Colonel Butler," was 
the answer. 
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With an elastic step and cheerfiil expression 
of face the corporal set forth in discharge of the 
important trust committed to him. The river 
shore he was to follow was the shore of the 
same stream on which the "Qimcrack^' had 
bortie away her precious freight. He was to go 
in the same direction, and be witness of the 
same magnificent scenery, so lately captivating 
the admiration of navigators just in advance. 
What an added charm to the green glen or 
towering peak, the thought that others have 
revelled in the joy attending your own inspec- 
tion; and, especially, if one of that number 
should be some certain individual! 

At the farther end of that narrow passage 
between perpendicular ledges and the river, and 
beyond the dial-rocks, an ambuscade had been 
set by Indians and Tories. It was like a drag- 
net, to secure all coming within its meshes. The 
first to fall into the trap was the company of 
Corporal Bearing; and the first announcement 
of danger came in the shape of a whizzing ball 
and ffiharp report. Since Braddock's defeat, no 
standing in column to be cut down by invisible 
marksmen has been deemed advisable. Dear- 
iDg's party fell out of sight in an instant. Each 
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his pocket-knife, he hastily cut the cord that 
bound the other's arms. By this time the 
effects of the shock the man had received began 
to disappear. About the time he had struggled 
to his feet the corporal, unrecognized, was out 
of sight ; and before the soldier returned to look 
after the captive he had bound, the captive had 
disappeared. 

An hour had not elapsed after Corporal Bear- 
ing had left Port Durkee when a descending 
craft came in sight. As it bore round the curve 
below Forty-Fort, the soldier on guard was 
unable to determine its identity. It was much 
larger than a bateau; and, in a measure, 
appeared to be freighted with live-stock. At 
any rate, there was certainly a horse on deck. 

It was then, as now, a well-established conclu- 
sion, that honesty in horse-flesh had lost ground 
since that affair in the Trojan war. Here might 
be another sham ; and the sentinel below was 
instigated to renewed caution. 

A nearer approach allayed apprehension. 

Homer's horse had no such vitality of tail as 

this. It was a performance in fly-time. And 

ftirthermore, as the craft came sweeping down 

the rift, a well-known figure stood in the bow. 

18 
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It was Betsy Pond ; the bridle bit of Cephas in 
one hand and sunbonnet in the other. Solomon 
held the steering-oar, and Rachel Craig sat 
amidships on a camp-stool. 

Colonel Butler, Timothy Pickering, Judge 
Fell, and others stepped down to the shore as the 
vessel touched ground. The judge ran out a 
plank from the shore to the deck, and the female 
mariner was helped off, a gentleman at each 
hand. 

" And now for the news, Mrs. Pond ?" was 
the colonel's inquiry after all had struggled up 
the bank. 

" Let me git my wind fust," Betsy answered, 
blowing with the exertion. " Pm a little bigger 
in girth than the most of you. You see, I don't 
show ribs and hip-joints. Two hundred and 
sixty-seven avoirdupois is no one-hoss jag, 
Jesse ?" 

*^By no means," answered Judge Fell, to 
whom the inquiry was addressed. " And we're 
glad you bear up under it so well." 

"Oh, my health's all right. I kin eat almost 
anything but a cob. Well, it's news you want ?" 

" Yes," was the general reply. " News." 

" A word consarnin' myself fust. I may let 
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you know my military career is at an end. 
So likewise these naval adventures on th^ higb 
seas. Pve got glory enough now on hand to 
last. Colonel Butler, you know the Horse-shoe 
Palls ?" 

" Very well, madam. "What of them ?" 

" Why this. If this river's ever expected to 
be anything in the future, them falls had better 
be took out. It's no boy's play to carry on war 
up sich a place as that. Now listen. 

"Arter an everlastin' deal of scrabblin' and 
some swearin' the other boats got up. I won't 
say by the skin of their teeth. It was then my 
turn. I put Rachel ashore to lighten load. 
Sullivan, with one hand on his liver, and cheek 
punched out by his tongue, stood on the bank. 
Half the army stood by him with mouths 
stretched from ear to ear. They seemed to be 
expectin' somethin'. But it was not for me to 
flunk out, even if there was all of the grinners 
lookin' at me. Tou know, Timothy, it's *not my 
way ?" 

" I am happy to say I know that," Mr. Picker- 
ing replied. 

" Jist so. Well, we prepared for action. The 
^ Gimcrack' had to go up them falls. Sol 
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thought the towinMine was too long. ^Kase,' 
says he, * the closer you put a hoss to the load, 
the better is his chance to yank it.' ^ Very well,' 
says I; 'how near to the boat would you put 
him V ' I rather think,' says he, ' I'll take in the 
towin'-line altogether, and hitch Cephas to this 
ere ix)wlock at the side.' ' Hitch away,' says I, 
* and then we'll see the top of this sheep-wash 
mighty quick.' 

" Alas ! — alas ! — vain boast ! Take warnin', 
all of you. Little do we poor mortals know of 
fiitur' events. I have skurce words to reach 
the further end of my tale." 

" Proceed, madam," said Colonel Butler, after 
a few moments. 

"Bear with me, colonel," returned the 
narrator. "You know it is said the flesh is 
weak. I have a good deal of it on hand, so my 
weakness is accordin'. But here's how it was. 
Sol, settin' on the back of Cephas, raises his gad 
and calls out, ' Is all ready ?' ' Ready it is,' says 
I, ' go it.' 

" Well — Dear me, how hot it is ! Colonel, 
could one of your under-strappers git me a cup 
of water ? And I wouldn't mind if he put in a 
few drops of blackstrap." 
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The colonel ordered the refreshment. Betsy 
drank it off; wiped her mouth; panted a 
moment for breath, and proceeded. 

" Yes, * Go it Sol,' I cried. And he went. For 
the length of the boat it was all right, but all 
to onst, the dratted rift took the ' Gimcrack' on 
the right side of the under jaw, and away she 
went, sideways to the breakers ! Only time I 
had for one glance of the eye Cephas and Sol 
were on the lower side, and under they went in a 
flash, and the * Gimcrack' a-top of them. Sol had 
only time to yell out^ ^ By golly !' and was out of 
sight. 

" I don't know, colonel, how it happened, but I 
think Cephas must have riz up under the vessel, 
for the last thing I saw of it was standin' side- 
ways, and then came down on me bottom side 
up. It was like turnin' a pancake. 

" This is all I know about it. I found myself 
half an hour after on top of an empty pork- 
barrel, drawn back and forth by two men. One 
had me by the head and the other by the heels. 
I must say it was the roughest ride I ever took 
in all my life." 

"And Solomon and the horse?" demanded 

Colonel Butler. 

18* 
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" All right, colonel. But my other goods and 
chattels !*' 

" What of them ?" 

" Yes ! What of them, indeed ! Saw them 
the whole way down. Pork, beans, rib-roasts, 
veal-cutlets, chops, spare-ribs, the river bottom 
kivered with 'em. Yes, strings of sassengers a 
yard long danglin' on the rocks at the bottom. 
It sickens me to think of it. Jesse, I'll go 
home with you and take a good snooze. I 
haven't slept two hours since the ship- wreck." 

" And this young lady will go with me," said 
Mr. Hollenback, and walked away with Miss 
Craig towards his dwelling. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"Where have I been ? Where am I ? — Fair daylight I 
I will not swear these are my hands ; — let's see ; 
I feel this pin prick. Would I were assured 
Of my condition I" 

As Corporal Dearing went forward in per- 
formance of his mission, his eye, when on the 
river bank, sought in vain for«a ferry-flat drawn 
by a horse and having a tent amidships. He 
had two pieces of a torn letter in his pocket, 
which he was anxious to present, with his most 
humble apologies, to the lady who sailed in the 
" Gimcrack." 

But when he reached General Sullivan, and 
had delivered the dispatches, he learned with 
untold regret the fate befalling Betsy Pond's out- 
fit, and her precipitate retreat down the river with 
her female passenger. 

And what still further added to the corporal's 
mortification were the orders given him next 
morning. When he was about to turn his face 
and footsteps back towards Fort Durkee, where, 

211 
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* 

no doubt, the " Giracrack" had anchored, General 
Sullivan found something else for him to do. 
We are liable to be thus badgered and buffeted 
now and then in this life, and there seems to be 
no help for it. The corporal put his disappoint- 
ment in his pocket, to keep company with the 
torn letter, and said nothing. 

The perplexity in which this young gentle- 
man was placed reminds us of the bad plight in 
which another was left at the close of the 
eleventh chapter. This reference is to Donald 
Craig. Somewhat battered and bruised, with 
an unopened, returned letter in his pocket, he 
had found welcome and refuge in the dwelling 
of his TJncle Dugald. There he was left to 
recuperate under the especial: charge of Solomon 
Pond, the possessor of a British shilling. That 
after a time the services of Solomon had ceased 
to be essential, we infer from the fact that he 
lately attended his mother on her nautical expe- 
dition, as chief engineer of the " Gimcrack." 
Of course the condition of Donald had im- 
proved, or Solomon would have remained at his 
bedside. 

The state of his health had improved. He 
was about again in a few days after the con- 
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flagration on the " Nancy Bell," making prepar- 
ations to obey a call made for him by a relative 
in Scotland. This came from his father's 
brother, now advanced in years, and needing a 
younger person than himself to attend to his 
business affiiirs. 

Donald did not hesitate in accepting this 
advantageous offer, and set about making his 
arrangements to depart. He could not see that 
it was either a policy or a pleasure to stay longer 
in a community where misfortune had assailed 
him, and where the soreness of his heart had no 
promise of cure. He disliked leaving while an 
unjust stigma rested on his name, but his uncle 
had need of his immediate return, and, it might 
be, a long time would elapse before the veil of 
suspicion would be lifted. And this, he con- 
ceived, could not be hastened by his stay. The 
matter would be left in the hands of his sister 
and Uncle Dugald, who would render all services 
required. 

He had a deed drawn and executed, wherein 
he conveyed to Rachel Craig, her heirs and 
assigns, all that tract of land in the warrantee's 
name of " Nancy Bell." This he delivered to 
Rachel in due form. 
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There being not much safety in travelling the 
road opened by General Sullivan, he decided on 
taking the Yankee route, a trifle more in dis- 
tance. And, having made his farewell adieus, 
with his rifle on his shoulder, and a few days^ 
rations in his haversack, he went forth. 

" The Quid Shepherd guide ye in a' yer walks 
an' ways," said Dugald to himself, looking after 
the departing youth. " It was my ain prayer ye 
wud be here at a' times, an' mair especially 
while the lamp o' Dugald Craig hands out to 
burn, an' maybe close his een when the troubles 
o' life be ower. But the Laird in His wisdom 
leads us His ain gait. An' sae it is we maun 
part, — an' wha can tell the day that the laddie 
shall glad my een ance mair ? 

*' I am fearfu', Rachel lass, it will be a wee 
darksome wi' us baith, now he's gane awa'. Let 
us gae in, lassie, an' croon ower the bereavement 
at the ingle-side. Ye are a' that's left me. It's 
nae worth the while to luik back on the auld, 
auld home any mair. My een hae luikit on the 
Scottish banks an' braes, as the young Plough- 
man o' Ayr ca's them in his sang, for the last 
time. But I maun be content wi' the leadings o' 
the divine Maester. An' we submit in cheerfu' 
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spirit, nae doubt He will bring us a' into the green 
pastures an' beside the still waters. So let us 
gang in, my lass, an' sit doon in contentment." 

It was up the turbulent waters of the Nayaug 
the route of Donald Craig led. And as he 
passed in one of its secluded dells, a human 
voice arrested his attention. It seemed an 
appeal for aid. He left the road and sought out 
the individual giving utterance to the notes of 
distress. Cautiously advancing through the 
laurel, he was soon in possession of the informa- 
tion he sought. 

He found a man with his back to a tree, his 
arms around its trunk, and hands securely tied. 
He seemed nearly exhausted and partially unable 
to stand. This half-hanging attitude was, of 
course, exceedingly painful. Donald at once cut 
him loose. He stood out and stretched his 
cramped limbs. 

Donald took a survey of the poor wretch. One 
half of his face was painted red. So was one of 
his hands. The hair was clipped off in a jagged 
way from one side of his head. Both ears had 
been slit, but the wounds were fast healing: A 
hat, rent in twain, lay on the ground, but out of 
his reach. His feet were without shoes. 
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" Perhaps you are hungry ?" Donald re- 
marked, on seeing two greedy eyes fastened on 
his haversack. 

The man earnestly nodded his head, where- 
upon Donald placed a lunch in his hand. The 
poor wretch seized it with the avidity of a wolf. 

" Look me in the face," said Donald, as the 
other was gorging his repast in glutton-like 
manner. " Look at me. 

" Your name is Dearing," said he, as the fam- 
ished man obeyed his order, casting a glance 
maniacal in expression ; but to the young man's 
assertion shook his head. 

" WiUiam Dearing ?" pursued the inquirer. 

Again the head was violently shaken. 

" But it is." 

The same negative sign ; greedily swallowing 
his lunch. 

" You are from Ipswich, England ?" 

The man stopped chewing a moment, and 
seemed trying to call up a lost recollection. 
Without answer, he resumed his mastication. 

"I've seen you before," Donald continued. 
" Saw you down at Wyoming. Dearing is your 
name." 

" No," came from the other, at last. 
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" You are an Englishman." 

" Indian," the other affirmed, pointing to his 
hands and face. 

" Turn up your sleeve," said Donald ; " let me 
see the color of your skin." 

As Donald put forth his hand toward the 
sleeve, his man stepped back; his eye became 
unwontedly fierce. 

"Haven't you a daughter Alice ?'^ Donald 
inquired, when the sudden impulse had abated. 

" Yes ; she's Indian." 

" And a son Robert ?" 

"Rebel!" came in pointed style. "A base 
rebel." 

" And a son called Luke .^" 

"Indian. Good Indian." 

" Are you for the king ?" 

"Yes — ^yes — ^yes; so are all the Indians." 

" How came you to be fastened to this tree ?" 

" I don't know," answered the man, in a dazed 
way. 

" Who tied you ?" 

This was answered by the head-shake. 

"I don't think you have eaten enough, Mr. 
Dearing. Take this. Sit down and eat it ; then 
>ye'll go and get more." 

19 
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The oflfered piece was readily accepted. 

" Oorae,'* said Donald, when he had finished, 
and taking him gently by the hand, " let us go 
and hunt up more." 

" Good," returned the other, and they set for- 
ward. During their walk for nearly an hour 
Donald was careful to introduce no subject of 
conversation but had relation to obtaining some- 
thing to eat. They came to the tenement of 
one of the early settlers finally, and turned in. 
It was now about eight in the morning. Dear- 
ing was overcome with fatigue and drowsiness. 
On a bench in a sort of lean-to Donald had him 
lie down. In a minute's time the weary and 
overspent man was fast asleep. 

For ten hours he slept without awakening. 
Donald kept within call the whole time. It 
came on to six in the afternoon before the sleep 
was at an end. Then the sleeper started tip. 
Donald came quickly to the door. Dearing was 
in a sitting posture, looking about him in a state 
of wonder. 

" Where am I?" he called aloud. " Susan ! — 
Susan.!— Luke! — where have I got to? — Rob- 
ert? " 

Donald went up to him. He was astonished 
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to find in him all the tokens of perfect sanity ; 
but he seemed overwhelmed and bewildered in 
a maze of perplexity. 

" Mr. Dearing !" Donald called. 

" Yes ; that's my name. How is this ? What 
place is this ? Am I in Ipswich ?" 

"No; you're not in Ipswich, Mr. Bearing." 

" How do you come to know me ? Tou are a 
perfect stranger." 

" My name is Donald Craig," was the return. 

"Craig? I don't know anybody of that 
name, and I don't think I ever saw you before." 

" Only a very few times, Mr. Dearing." 

" But where am I ?" 

" You are in America, sir." 

" So ! How does that come ? In America ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" You are in jest. It's in Ipswich, England. 
Don't I know ? What's this ?" as he looked at 
his colored hands. 

" Your face is partly of the same hue," said 
Donald. 

"Did you do it?" 

" Oh, no, sir; by no means," 

" Where did this clothing come from ? I 
didn't know the town of Ipswich had anything 
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like it. I don't understand. Where are Susan 
and the children ?" 

"You will see them before long, Mr. Dear- 
ing." 

" Out of town, are they ?" 

"Mr. Dearing, you are not in England, nor 
are any of your family. You are in America ; 
in Pennsylvania. Your sons and daughter are 
here, too." 

" Where is Susan ?" 

" Do you remember coming across the ocean ?" 

" No ; I never crossed the ocean, sir.'* 

" I will tell you the whole story, if you desire.'' 

" Let me hear it*" said Dearing. 

Donald narrated the circumstances of the let- 
ter from John Dearing, as detailed already in 
this history. Of the part taken by Anak Blok 
in securing the hidden treasure ; of the death of 
Mrs. Dearing at sea, etc. To all this Mr. Dear- 
ing listened with singular signs of amazement. 
The news of Mrs. Dearing's death affected him 
very much. With the sale of his property in 
England he had, by degrees, some faint recol- 
lection. The object of the sale he failed to 
recall. 

"Anak Blok?" he asked. "What of him?" 
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"Do yoa remember a man of that name?" 
demanded Donald. 

" It seems to me there was a money-lender of 
that name. I never had any business concerns 
with him. I think he was a rough German. 
And sometimes he was at the Hare and Hounds. 
Yes, I do recollect him." 

" Where did you last see him, Mr. Dearing ?" 

" In Ipswich. I never saw him anywhere 
else." 

" Fve no shoes," Dearing began, after a short 
silence; " how is that? And these trousers are 
not mine. Something has gone wrong. And 
this jacket too ! Certainly, by mistake, I've put 
on the clothes of another man." 

There seemed to be an inside pocket in the 
vest. Some papers were there, certainly. He 
took them, after removing a couple of pins, from 
the pocket. 

"Read them," he said, handing them to 
Donald. 

One was an account, or, more properly, a 
certificate of deposit, issued by the Bank of 
England, in favor of "Anak Blok, of Ipswich," 
for the sum of sixty thousand pounds sterling. 

Another was a certificate from a Cambridge 

19* 
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bank, of a casket of precious stones, left on 
special deposit by Anak Blok, at the risk of 
the depositor, valued at ten thousand pounds. 
Also a third of like tenor and for same amount, 
given by the bank of Bury St. Edmund's. But 
what elicited the most surprise was a document 
in the nature of a will. 

It set forth that Anak Blok, private banker of 
the town of Ipswich, England, being about to 
sail for a foreign shore, deemed it proper to 
make, execute, and publish his last will and 
testament. "Having no children of my own, 
for which I thank God," the instrument went on 
to state, " and no kith or kin fit to be outside the 
walls of a prison, and wishing to impress them 
with a sense of my contempt for them, root and 
branch, I hereby make my last will and testa- 
ment as follows: 

" First As I don^t owe any man a stiver, there's 
nothing to say about payment of debts. 

^^ Second. As to funeral expenses. Whatever 
the undertaker's bill may be, strike out two- 
thirds of it and pay the balance. 

" Third. As to what estate and property I have 
scraped together, by fair means and foul, I give it 
all to William Dearing, of Ipswich. He is not a 
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relation either of blood, marriage, or religious 
belief, but is, when sober, a decent man. And 
that's what I can't say of a single one of my own 
blood. 

" Fourth. As I can't trust any of my own 
family, I appoint the aforementioned William 
Dearing executor, relieving him from filing any 
inventory or giving bail." 

To this instrument, executed in England, were 
two codicils added to it in America. They were 
as follows : 

" Codicil. Since coming over to this country, 
I have incurred a few debts which I instruct my 
executor to pay. First: I had a dish of pork 
and beans on the mountain, at the table of one 
Betsy Pond, and forgot to pay for it. I give her 
in return my apology and the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds. Second: I give to a son of hers, 
called Solomon, and a young man by the name 
of Donald Craig, each fifty pounds for helping 
me out of a bear-trap. 

" Codicil 2. I would give as the declaration of 
a dying man my solemn belief that the gold 
and diamonds of John Dearing, deceased, are 
on the tract of land called ' Nancy Bell.' And 
I earnestly urge my executor to make purchase 
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of said lot and pursue the search for the same. 
I am convinced the treasure is there/* 

When the reading was closed, Bearing put 
his hand in another pocket and drew out a knife. 
A small pocket-knife with the horn on one side 
of the handle wanting. The other side had the 
initials, " W. D. to A. B." 

" That knife/' said Dearing, " Fve seen before. 
Those letters are of my own carving, and it 
seems to me I gave it to some man not long ago ; 
but I don't remember who it was. It is all 
beyond my comprehension ; but something has 
happened me. These clothes I have on are not 
mine. And I suppose some other man is wear- 
ing those that belong to me. It is all a mystery 
that I can't account for. That paper you read 
speaks about a ' Nancy Bell.' I don't know such 
a person." 

" It is the name of a tract of land," said 
Donald. " It belonged to you once, and then to 
me, and now it is the property of my sister, 
Rachel. Have you no recollection of it?" 

"No, I don't know anything about it," re- 
turned Dearing. " I think I must have been out 
of my head." 

" And there I agree with you, Mr. Dearing. 
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It is fortunate indeed you are at length all right 
again. And I am pleased that I shall be able to 
take you once more into the company of your 
own family. So if you are willing, let us start 
at once." 

" In this horrible dress ?" asked the other, 
standing up and taking a survey of himself. 

" And not to be despised either," he continued, 
taking a roll of bank-notes and purse well filled 
with English guineas from a concealed pocket. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"I do avouch (permit me), in my time, 
I've witnessed vestures of a better cut. 
But Fashion is, all know, a fickle jade, 
And tyrannous of will." 

Betsy Pond was sitting at the door- of her 
dwelling when Donald Craig and William Bear- 
ing approached. 

" Hi ! — ^you don't say ?" she called out to the 
former. " The bad penny always gets back. 
But we didn't look for you so soon. Here I am, 
you see, and give you welcome to Woodpecker. 
Who is this with you ?'* 

" A gentleman you've met before, Mrs. Pond," 
Donald made answer. 

" Don't think Pve ever laid eyes on him afore.* 
Besides, in my humble opinion, gentlemen don't 
go about in sich a misfittin' rig. You can't fool 
me, Mr. Donald Craig." 

" He was at your table down below the Wind- 
gap. He was with an old German by the name 
of Anak." 

226 
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" I wish I had a rope round his neck. I'd 
bring^ back the old cheat in a hurry. Yes, I 
remember Anak. And is this one of his crew ?'' 

" It is Mr. William Bearing." 

" Is it? He's improveddn face, but the tailor 
has made a botch in his measure. I think that 
William Dearing had a redder face and staggered 
a trifle in his walk. I know he liked a gin cock- 
tail." 

"That may be, Mrs. Pond. I've no remem- 
brance of it." 

" It's better forgotten," said Betsy. " I 
haven't forgotten it, nor that beast you had with 
you. I hope I shall live long enough to lose 
all thought of him. Why any man of sense and 
respectability should be in company with him, 
puzzles me." 

" He had some good points," said Dearing. 

" Tell me one." 

" He remembered a kindness." 

"He did?" 

" I think you will admit that." 

" Half the time he didn't settle his bills." 

" I know he had a bad memory," said Dear- 
ing. " But I think he was scrupulous in paying 
his debts." 
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"I'm told he^s runnin* away from his debts 
this minute." 

" Who are his creditors ?" asked Bearing. 

" Why— why — I don't know that I can say.'* 

" Neither can anybody else. But he did owe 
something to you" 

" Did he ? I don't believe it," Betsy returned, 
in a positive way. 

" Yes, he did. He said so," continued Bear- 
ing. 

" I believe he lied, then." 

"Let him speak for himself, Mrs. Pond." 

" Let him blaze away," said Betsy. 

Mr. Bearing counted out five hundred dollars 
in gold and placed it on the table. Then he 
counted carefully the half of that sum and 
placed it beside the other. All this was done in 
silence. Solomon had come in, and was specta- 
tor of the performance. Then Mr. Bearing took 
out the will and handed it to Bonald, requesting 
him to read it aloud. This Bonald proceeded 
to do. 

" ' Codicil,^ " Bonald continued with the read- 
ing, 

" Now observe, if you please, Mrs. Pond," 
Bearing said. 
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** Go ahead,'* returned the female. 

" * Codicil. Since coming over to this country 
I have incurred a few debts, which I intend my 
executor to pay. Firsty I had a dish of pork 
and beans on the mountain, at the table of one 
Betsy Pond, and forgot to pay for it.' " 

"Didn't I tell you he had a poor memory, 
Mrs. Pond,'* demanded Dearing, in triumph* 

" Yes ; but I believe it's a lie yet." 

"Truth, mommy," said Sol. "It's truth, 
straight up and down. And that man there 
helped eat it." 

" You get out," said the mother. " Suppose 
it was as the paper has it. Who cares for a dish 
of pork and beans? Thank fortune I'm not 
dependin' on it for a livin'. I'm owner of 
Woodpecker and Sol of Bucktail." 

" Read on,'* said Dearing. 

" ' and forgot to pay for it. I give her in 

return my apology ' " 

"That'll do," interrupted Betsy. "That 
makes it all right. You needn't read any 
further. No doubt he did forget it. My 
boarders often do." 

" Read on," said Dearing. 

"*Igive her in return my apology and the 

20 
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sum of one hundred pounds. Second, I give to 
a son of hers, called Solomon, and a. young man 
by the name of Donald Craig, each fifty pounds 
for helping me out of a bear-trap.' '^ 

In silence Bearing cast the larger sum into 
Betsy's lap, and pushed the smaller across the 
table to Solomon. 

" Crackle !" exclaimed the latter. " Here's a 
go!" 

" Pshaw !" ejaculated Betsy. " What does the 
old fool mean ? When he comes back he may 
have all the pork and beans in my name. But 
this is all gammon. I'll tell him so to his face. 
Let him have his money," and she gathered it 
up to hand back. " I'm too old to be hum- 
bugged." 

" Mrs. Pond," said Donald, " this Anak Blok 
has gone where he'll have no use for it." 

"Don't trust him," said Betsy. "There's 
some trick in this manoeuvre, you may bet your 
life on it. He wants to get the whiprow of us. 
He'll find his match, howsomever. Sol, hand 
back that trash. I believe on my soul the old 
villain is layin' a trap for us." . 

" He's dead," said Donald. 

"No!" 
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" Yes, Mrs. Pond, yoa helped bury him/' 

" Then I take back all I said. Sol, keep your 
money. But if I helped bury him, it must have 
been while I was asleep. Is this truth, now, — 
honor bright ?" 

" I can show you his grave in a five-minutes' 
walk." 

"Well, I never heered of his death. What 
complaint ?" 

"Burned up." 

"Fever, I fancy." 

"Fire, Mrs. Pond, and his head-stone bears 
the name of ' William Bearing.' " 

To many of us, at some time in the journey of 
life, has come a sensation of peculiar joy in 
becoming owner of a piece of land. It may be, 
and usually is, evanescent, but engrossing for a 
space. Rachel Craig was not an exception to the 
common rule when holding in her hand a bit of 
parchment proclaiming to the world her abso- 
lute ownership of the " Nancy Bell." It was to 
be hers and her heirs forever. To be sure, one 
class or denomination of heirs had not yet 
appeared, though the document seemed to take 
cognizance of them. 
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The sites of the dwelling-houses on the 
"Nancy Bell" and "Dundee'* were close to the 
dividing-line of the two lots. Even before her 
brother's departure Rachel had commenced the 
erection of a small tenement on her property. 
It was near the site of the former one which 
had been burned. 

This young woman showed signs of remark- 
able business capacity. She had good health, 
ambition, activity of body and mind, and a fair 
education. In her native land she had been a 
great reader. A public library in the town of 
her residence had been of infinite advantage in 
storing her mind with information. Now she 
was launched on the business-ocean of human 
life, and under her own colors, and in her own 
name, leaving port. Ambition may seek in 
vain a nobler field. 

For a few days after Donald Craig left, with 
a cloud resting on his good name, Alice Dear- 
ing, pining for association with some one of her 
sex, had spent the time with Rachel. She was 
with her the day of the interview described in 
the opening of this chapter. The two girls 
were sitting together under the green boughs 
that overspread the spring, when Betsy Pond, 
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swinging her sunbonnet with one hand and 
wiping her face with the other, came hurrying 
forward. 

" Alice ! Alice Bearing !" she began ; " what 
do you think ? Now, keep cool. Fm goin' to 
tell somethin' extraordinary. It'll, maybe, shake 
up the grounds a trifle. Sich a thing in these 
times ! But it must be told. And, now, don't, 
Alice, I pray you, don't fly off the handle." 

" Proceed, Mrs. Pond, I think I can stand it." 

"We'll see," Betsy continued. "Tou recol- 
lect them beautiful lines the ministers read so 
often, — ' Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound' ?" 

"Yes; I remember, Betsy ; Watts says it." 

"Does he? He couldn't have said anything 
nigher to the pint. The tomb is speakin', and to 
some purpose." 

" The tomb! — speaking what?" 

"What? That you've gone and buried the 
wrong man." 

"Betsy Pond," broke in Rachel, "what are 
you driving at? Who says a wrong man has 
been buried ?" 

" That lyin' tomb-stun' down, yonder says it. 

It says William Bearing, when it's Anak Blok 

was put under the sod." 

20* 
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Before the daughter had time to express her 
gratitude, the father's hand was laid on her 
shoulder. He had approached unperceived. In 
the embrace that ensued it was difficult to 
determine which of the two was most excited. 

At the proper time Mr. Dearing proceeded to 
give them a narration of recent events, so far as 
he was able to do so. He had a recollection of 
being found tied to a tree; a memory of long 
physical suffering ; of calling at the top of his 
voice for help. He had no full remembrance of 
the men who bound him, nor of their motive. 
He had been, to the best of his memory, living 
in the woods, sleeping in caves and under booths 
made of boughs. He had an opinion that his as- 
sociates had chiefly been of the Indian tribes and 
men known as Tories. At least, they were of 
both colors, friends and supporters of the Crown. 

He referred to the fact that he was found 
arrayed in another man's clothing, the clothing 
of a sort of banker, whom he had met a few 
times at the Hare and Hounds; but had no 
memory of any association with him in America, 
or, in fact, any knowledge of his being out of 
England. 

He made reference, also, to the will and treas- 
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ure found in this raan's garments, a part of 
which he had, as executor, already had the 
pleasure of handing over to Mrs. Pond, here 
present. This the latter confirmed with a 
prompt nod of the head. 

Finally, Mr. Dearing closed his history by the 
highest commendation of a man who had found 
him almost beyond power of further effort to 
call for aid, cut him loose, taken him to shelter, 
shared with him the contents of his haversack, 
and brought him safely back to his friends. And 
when both Rachel and Alice inquired who the 
kind Samaritan had been, Mr. Dearing would 
make no answer but, " Come and see." 

They went at once to Dugald Craig's. He 
was sitting within doors, in earnest conversation 
with his nephew. Donald had his back towards 
the door as the party entered. Rachel was first 
to recognize him, as he stood up and turned his 
face towards them. She made haste to greet 
him. The greeting over, he advanced to Alice. 
She had halted at the door on making the dis- 
covery. He put out his hand. She took it, 
but without pressure or word. Her face was 
bowed. A pair of earnest eyes that sought com- 
munion with her own found none. Her gaze 
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was on the floor. As Donald turned away to 
speak with his sister, Alice retired without the 
door. When sought for, some minutes subse- 
quently, she was missing. An hour afterwards 
Rachel found her at her own home. 

"I couldn't trust myself to speak, Rachel," 
she said. " I should have broken down totally. 
This first interview should have been productive 
of some explanation ; some reconciliation. How 
mortifying ! It has only widened the breach ! 
Now it seems to me I can never speak. And all 
the while I am conscious of having committed 
a sort of crime. It xoas a crime. I thought 
there was reason; but it was gross error. I 
wonder he even spoke to me. Spoke to me, who 
had done him so cruel a wrong. For, to charge 
a man with murder is no slight offence. And 
yet — and yet — there was the clothing — and there 
he stood! There seemed no mistake about it. 
And now here my father is, in full life. And 
I am so vexed and unhappy that I could be 
thankful in being a thousand miles away. 
It's torture to be here. I wish I was back 
again in old Ipswich. I shouldn't show my 
face here again, you may be assured. It will be 
the last time I shall publish a man's commission 
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of a crime, even if I stand by and see the 
tragedy enacted." 

Donald was absent the following day, down at 
the Fort. When he came back in the evening 
he was informed that Mr. Dearing and his 
daughter had started for the port of New York. 
The gentleman had left without making known 
his purpose. Alice, in a short note to Rachel, 
which, by some mischance, did not reach her 
hand for a week's time, disclosed the fact that 
her father was going to Ipswich, to see about the 
legacy left him by Blok, and that she had sud- 
denly decided to go with him. The length of 
time they would be absent was not stated. 

This was not agreeable news to Donald. He 
felt vexed with himself that he had lost a day. 
Instead of going down to Fort Durkee, the 
day after his return, he should have spent it 
in seeking a reconciliation with Miss Dearing. 
Now she was gone. The more he pondered 
the matter the more it annoyed him. The 
result of a partially sleepless night was a de- 
termination to set forth at once, and overtake 
her before sailing. He had the means to pay 
expenses, and in the morning took counsel 
with his sister. She coincided in his views, 
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and before noonday he was on his way to 
New York. 

It may as well be stated now that the object of 
this journey was a failure. Mr. Dearing and his 
daughter had sailed two days before his arrival. 
He returned a greatly disappointed youth. 

News from the north! A battle fought! 
By various channels contradictory reports were 
coming in. Sullivan, it was said, had en- 
countered the enemy behind his intrenchments, 
and had conquered. Some had been killed 
and more wounded. All was excitement, and 
every individual eager for news. 

A small flotilla of boats came down from 
the theatre of war laden with wounded men. 
They were sent to be cared for at Fort Durkee. 
They and those who brought them were be- 
sieged for news. It seemed that every man 
had a story of his own, and no two agreed 
in particulars. But one thing was certain, 
the British and Indians were routed, and 
General Sullivan was after them in hot haste. 

The lieutenant, under whose command the 
boats had been sent, was surrounded by a 
throng of anxious inquirers. A storm of ques- 
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tions assailed him. Of course our particular 
friends from Dundee, Woodpecker, etc., were 
present. 

" Captain Franklin ? Oh, yes, he is all right," 
answered the lieutenant to an inquirer. " And 
so is Captain Spalding. I saw them both, after 
the enemy's line broke." 

" Lieutenant John Jenkins ?" came from, one 
in the throng. 

" Alive and well," returned the oflBcer. " He 
knew I was coming down with the wounded, 
and if any one asked after him I might so re- 
port him. Ransom ? — ^yes, he was in a hot place 
in line, but came through without a scratch. 
So did Gaylord and Shoemaker and Perkins 
and Dorrance." 

" How about Abram Pike ?" 

" Sound as a nut," answered the lieutenant, 
"He was busy when I came away burning 
down Indian wigwams, and demolishing corn- 
fields. The corn was in roasting ears, and 
what we didn't eat was destroyed. Pike had 
his eye especially on a grove of fine maples. 
He has some thought of going back to it, 
after the war, and following his usual occu- 
pation of making maple sugar." 
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Rachel Craig whispered a word in Dugald's 
ear. 

"An' ye are nae distracted an' daft in' a' 
this speirin', my guid frien'," he began, " alloo 
me to ask o' ye ane question." 

" Go on," said the other. 

" Can ye tell us aught o' a mon, ca'd Dearin' ?" 

"Of what regiment ?" 

Dugald wanted information. He turned to 
Rachel, who in turn inquired of Betsy Pond. 

" Second New York, Colonel Courtlandt ; 
Captain Graham's company," Betsy announced 
to the oflBcer. 

"I am unable to say anything about him," 
the latter said. 

"Killed!" came from one of the wounded 
men. 

" Only wounded," said a second. 

"Killed, I say," the other affirmed. "He 
was a corporal." 

"Are you sure of it?" the lieutenant asked. 

" Sartain sure." 

"Did he die on the field?" inquired the 
officer. 

"At Tioga. He was brought down there 
afore he died." 
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" That's so, lieutenant," several others of the 
wounded affirmed. 

Back in the crowd was a young man who had 
come down the river as part of the detachment, 
listening to the latter part of the conversation 
with absorbing interest. It suddenly occurred 
to him there was in its subject-matter material 
for a speculation. He seized on it with avidity. 
It was necessary that any action taken must be 
taken without delay. On the following morning 
the detachment would set out on its return 
north. How was he to avoid going back with 
it? 

There was a soldier doing garrison duty in the 
fort, who was anxious to do that very thing. 
And in consequence when the party was ready 
to set out next morning their late comrade was 
dangerously sick. There was abundant reason 
for it, as he had swallowed a tremendous dose of 
medicine. The exchange was made and the sick 
man left behind. 

In a day or two, being nearly recovered, he 
begged for the privilege of going on scout duty, 
that pure air might benefit him. This was 
granted. In a few hours' time the new scout 
was at Dugald Craig's door. 

21 
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As Dugald and his niece were then engaged, 
as they had been constantly since returning from 
the fort, in surmises as to which of the two 
Dearings alldsion was there made, the arrival of 
the scout speedily settled that question. It was 
Luke Dearing. 

Since dropping anchor on the " Nancy Bell," 
amid the various cares occupying her time. Miss 
Craig had kept her daily journal. It is a way 
young people are apt to fall into. It is a relief 
to the overburdened mind. A sort of com- 
panion to commence with. A close and secret 
repository wherein to store away passing 
thoughts and agreeable incidents and enter- 
taining projects. And here they are safe. We 
can turn to the confidential entries now and then 
on a rainy day, and the outside world is none 
the wiser. It is all secure from intrusion. To 
ourselves we can tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. There's no one to 
contradict, criticise, or condemn. If verity is 
ever anywhere to be found, it is in the pages of 
a journal. 

Rachel Craig's journal is before us, written 
out in a hand legible, though a trifle masculine, 
and no doubt from first to last is unimpeachable 
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in its testimony. What goes before the battle 
of Newtown, in the Empire State, it is not 
essential to speak of. But what was penned by 
her on and after the day when the wounded 
from that battle-field reached Fort Durkee, is 
essential to our narrative. We therefore quote, — 

(Extracts from Journal of Sachel Oraig.) 

" Sept. 8, 1779. Left off work and went with 
Uncle Dugald down to Fort Durkee. Some 
wounded men had arrived in boats from the bat- 
tle-field, a place called Newtown. Poor fellows ! 
Listless, careworn, sad, pale ! But Sullivan was 
victorious. * Remember Wyoming' was the bat- 
tle-cry at the onset, as it is reported. And, as 
some said down at the fort, that eventful day 
twelve months ago is avenged. 

" But out of this glorious victory flows a 
bitter tide to me. Bad news. So, at le^t, I am 
fearful it will turn out. I am under a cloud for 
the present. There are two Dearings. 

" Sept. 10. Been in low spirits. Don't sleep 
well. Didn't want my dark thoughts of yester- 
day to becloud these pages. So didn't add an 
entry. Brother Donald in poor condition also. 
There^s a brace of us. Probably we had no 
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business to leave our native soil and lodge in 
these woods. I don't think Alice was right in 
leaving as she did. If Donald overlooked mat- 
ters so freely, what course was left her ? That's 
the way I look at it. 

'^ His name who died at Tioga, as the men 
said, was Dearing. How I would like to know 
which one it was. True, one said he was a 
corporal, but what reliance can be placed in fly- 
ing rumors ? And how many mistakes, gross 
mistakes and misrepresentations, there are in 
stirring times. 

" Which Dearing? Well, what odds. Miss 
Craig? If it is the one or the other, what of 
it ? If you'll cease writing love-letters to your 
brother, and he'll be more careful to burn them, 
what a world of cross purposes and confusions 
might be avoided! The sum total is, I would 
give a good deal just now to know which Dear- 
ing. 

"Sept. 11, 9 A.M. Lo! and behold! The 
mystery is solved. My fate is fixed. A Dear- 
ing at last! But, ah, the wrong one. I can't 
say that I wish this one dead, but how much do 
I wish the other, and the better, alive. That's 
the way it strikes me. Now what am I to do? 
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I feel as though an avalanche had fallen. "What 
am I to do ? As I and Uncle Dugald were talk- 
ing matters over, in comes Luke. The wrong 
Dearing. I think I am at the end. It grows 
dark around me. Fll add no more to-day. 

" Sept. 12. Overseeing my laborer just now, 
Luke appears. Says he's been quite ill. His 
physician recommends life and exercise out of 
the fort, and especially in the forest. So he 
takes us in his beat. He expects to be along 
almost daily, and if I have any errands to attend 
to, he will be pleased to accommodate and serve 
me. It will not be out of his way. I had no 
occasion to avail myself of the offer. After 
chatting half an hour he left. I didn't ask him 
to call at my home. 

" Sept. 14. Up at Uncle Dugald's. Also called 
at Betsy Pond's. Found Luke Dearing there. 
On furlough, he says, until fully restored to 
health. Said he was at my place yesterday, but 
did not find me in. Has taken board with Betsy 
Pond. He admires the view from her place, and 
thinks the spring-water charming. 

" Strange he has never once alluded to his 
brother Robert. He often speaks of his father ; 
and, through Betsy Pond, has heard of the large 
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fortune left him by Anak Blok. Thinks he 
may be induced to go back to England some 
day, and enjoy the portion of it that will fall to 
his lot. On my leaving he offered to see me 
home. I declined the honor. 

" Sept. 15. Curious that Luke Dearing don't 
go back to the fort. He makes a long furlough 
of it. I don't perceive that he is sick. Says 
he's not well, however, and I suppose he knows 
best. But I can't see but he's hearty as the rest 
of us. 

" Sept. 16. Can it be possible that within the 
hour I have had an offer of marriage ? That the 
offer has come from a man who has known for 
some time that all my affections were set on his 
brother? An offer from a man who once 
pursued me as he would a wild animal of the 
woods ? 

"Such was the fact. I wonder what he 
thought of my answer ? I tried to put into it all 
the fixe and wrath of my soul. But what I said 
has already escaped me. I should like to see 
how it would look on paper. I don't remember 
a time when I was so much moved. I'll go up 
as soon as the coast is clear, and have a talk with 
Betsy Pond. I'm running over with indignation. 
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" P. S. — ^Been up at Betsy's. She's certainly 
out of her senses. Her, head usually is level. 
Instead of regarding the oiFer of her boarder a 
direct insult, she thinks I'd better chew it over 
awhile (to use her terms). I left her some- 
what abruptly. She called after me, ' not to shin 
off in a huff",' but come back and join her in a 
mint-julep. I left her and julep without response, 
and went back to Uncle Dugald's. I found him, 
but how engaged? Looking admiringly on a 
sort of coonskin cap, with lapels to come down 
over the ears. ' A bonny contrivance,' he said, * to 
keep the twa lug warm when awa' frae the 
biggin in the cauld winter win's. He was 
muckle obleeged to the young mon that he 
should tak' thought o' the auld. Now whyles 
the snaw an hail stanes fa' he wud bid defiance 
to them a' wi' sic a can tie cantraip on his head.' 

" Blind simplicity ! How lucky we are not to 
be born old and childish! As it is, by good 
fortune, the greater part of our lives, we can tell 
B from bull's foot, and know when it rains. 
Does poor Mr. Luke Bearing suppose the skin 
of a single raccoon will suffice ? It may be for 
my poor uncle octogenarian. But for me ? — no, 
not all the peltry of the Arctic fur-trade. 
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" Sept. 17. Being away from home a couple of 
hours, on my return found brother Donald trying 
to beguile the passing time of its heavy weight, 
by playing with a strange dog. I don't think 
such a one ever came to my notice before. It 
was an animal so engulfed in hair as to have 
both eyes hidden from observation, and to excite 
in me a query how anything could find way to 
its mouth. *A queer-looking fellow, Eachel,' 
he remarked. ' Astonishing,' was my reply. 
'How came he to be here?' 'The gift of a 
friend of ours,' was his answer. ' I would like 
to know who has gifts of that singular type to 
bestow V I said. ' Mr. Luke Dearing, Rachel ; 
and by the way, he left his kind regards for you, 
saying, he would call the day after to-morrow. 
He is going to some social gathering and wishes 
you to accompany him.' I made no reply. 

" Sept. 18. Donald came early into my room 
this morning with the mournful intelligence 
that some one had poisoned his dog. I think he 
must have discovered something in the expres- 
sion of my face indicating guilt or guilty knowl- 
edge. He said nothing. Had he done so, I 
would have referred him to Sol Pond." 

( We here lay aside Miss Oraig's journal.) 



CHAPTER XVI. 

^* At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff, remain'd to pray." 

The presentation of the poodle to Donald 
decided Rachel on immediate action. She left 
her brother and went to Betsy Pond's. Her 
pursuer was to call the day after to-morrow, and 
she had therefore a day wherein to make her 
arrangements. 

" Betsy Pond," she called out on entering the 
door, " I'm in a vexatious trouble and come to 
you for aid." 

"You shall have it and welcome, my dear. 
How much do you want?" 

"It's not money entirely that I'm after. I 
want Sol." 

" You do ! Why didn't you put in sooner ? 
You should have had him. But deuce on it, now 
he's engaged. That's the way in this fast-and- 
loose world." 

249 
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" Well, I'm sorry for it, Betsy. Engaged for 
how long ?" 

"Eh?" 

« 

" Engaged to whom ?" 

" I don't know her. Her folks live down at 
Buttonwood. They make splint brooms out of 
hickory." 

" Well, be that as it may, Betsy Pond, I must 
have Sol." 

" Then by jingoes you shall. Let the Spiders 
slide." 

" He must be on hand to-morrow morning at 
sunrise. And you have a boat, Betsy ?" 

"Sold her. I had no further use for the 
' Gimcrack.' " 

" I mean a bateau." 

" Oh, yes, I've the bateau yet. That's the 
little red boat. Sol calls her the ' Brickbat.' " 

The " Brickbat" was a large-sized, double-oared 
bateau, with an awning of sail-cloth. She lay 
moored at Eort Ogden. With rations for six 
days, three persons went on board of her at the 
rising of the sun and pulled away up stream, 
Donald and Sol at the oars, while Rachel held 
the rudder, seated in the stern. Two setting- 
poles lay in the bottom of the craft, to be used 
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in passing up ordinary rifts; a coil of rope in the 
stern, to be resorted to where more difficult 
places would be encountered. 

On their way to the boat the brother and 
sister had had a conversation. He had inquired 
whither she was bound, and the object of her 
going. 

" I am making a pilgrimage, Donald," was her 
reply. " It is my purpose to visit a shrine on 
the upper waters of this river. Then I desire to 
return here ; and having arranged a few matters, 
to go down to the sea-coast and sail for my old 
home. If you desire to stay on this side of the 
Atlantic, you may have the ' Nancy Bell.' 

" I don't feel that there is anything here to 
give me pleasur.e. And I don't want to be 
ftirther annoyed by this man who is hunting me 
down. A respect for the memory of his brother 
alone restrains me from giving him abrupt re'- 
proof. Not wishing therefore to inflict needless 
pains, I am in a measure slipping away from him 
by stealth." 

Struggling up through a. slight fall, but a short 
distance from Fort Ogden, they came to placid 
water. On the high bank to the left a man of 
commanding presence, tall, dignified, and in- 
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tellectual of aspect, with head bowed iu apparent 
reflection, was walking alone. 

" It's Priest Johnson," said Solomon. 

"And going the same direction we are," 
Rachel remarked, steering towards the shore. 

"We shall be happy to give you passage 
in our boat, Mr. Johnson," was her address, 
as the bow reached the shore. 

" I shall be very happy to accept the offer," 
was his return. " And especially if you are 
going some miles up stream. The limits of my 
charge are of wide extent ; and usually I make 
the circuit on foot. I therefore embrace your 
offer freely. 

" And shall be happy to know the name 
of the lady at whose hands I receive it," he 
continued, taking a seat near Rachel. 

"lam Rachel Craig; and this is my brother 
Donald ; and this other young man is Solomon 
Pond. His mother was connected with General 
Sullivan's army. She was shipwrecked at the 
Horseshoe Falls, and came back to the valley." 

" It was on the ' Gimcrack,' " Solomon added. 

" Ah !" returned the minister; " I have recol- 
lection of it, and, now that I tax my recollection, 
remember Mrs. Pond also. My land here on 
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the mountain stream lies quite near to hers. 
I forget the name of her tract just now." 

" "Woodpecker/* said Solomon. 

" Aye, yes. I know the tract very well. 
It will be of value soon. Somehow, it is in 
my mind she has a second lot." 

" No" returned Sol. " Bucktail is mine." 

"Hold fast to it, then, my lad. I am glad 
you are its owner. It will be of account some 
time. Be industrious, honest, and sober, and 
your Bucktail will come out all right in the 
end. You don't drink intoxicating liquors, I 
trust?" 

" Not much. Only a bit, sir." 

"Not much, — and a bit," half mused the 
divine to himself. " I am sorry. The old, open 
gateway. Beginning by bits. Well, boy, take 
my advice. Take liquor not at all." 

" That's good counsel, Solomon," said Rachel. 
" How do you answer Mr. Johnson ? Will you 
take his advice?" 

" Yes, Miss Craig; I will for you." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, Solomon. 
You may rely on him, Mr. Johnson. I know 
the owner of Bucktail very well. 

" What structure is that up there to the left ?" 

22 
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"Forty-Fort, Miss Craig. Scene of former 
agony and death. It was there our fugitive 
militia fled. There they capitulated. There 
the articles of capitulation were disregarded. 
Sometimes in war, it would seem, plighted 
faith is but trickery. So it was a twelve- 
month since. Solemn promise, a delusion ; an 
executed treaty, but a sham. All that plain, 
reaching to the mountain-base, buildings, fences, 
crops, with flocks and herds laid waste, after 
terms of peace sealed and delivered." 

" My young friends," said Mr. Johnson, when 
the bateau had glided on a few minutes, 
" over there on our right hand is one of the 
historic spots of the region. Below us, a few 
miles on the other side, another. Before the 
present races of red men, others, how colored 
we know not, had rowed this stream and 
traversed the plains upon its banks. Venerable 
forest-trees grew on the deserted embankments, 
that closed in their fortifications; and now but 
recently cut down. One of them, by accurate 
test of count, had been there seven hundred 
years. A growing tree, my friends, at the 
time Richard of the Lion Heart was inaugu- 
rating the crusades, so famed in history." 
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" Quite a large island, this." Rachel re- 
marked, after passing some distance farther. 

"TToted as a haven of rescue and place of 
slaughter," answered the divine. "It is called 
Manocanock. Hither fled, many of the dis- 
comfited band of patriots; the Indian and 
Tory victors on their heels. My friend HoUen- 
back was of the number. Under drift piles 
and amid brushwood they hastily sought con- 
cealment. Many sought in vain. The battle- 
field lies a mile or so above. In yonder gap 
of the mountain-chain Butler and Brant led 
forward their forces. An unholy conglomera- 
tion of British, Tory, and Indian ingredients, 
coming in the guise of warriors, — in fact, 
demons. Armed with two implements un- 
known to legitimate warfare, the scalping-knife 
and torch. 

" And on that verdant ridge, rising above the 
level of the lower flat, and slightly beyond the 
line of conflict, is Port Wintermoot. It was the 
assailant's point of concentration. A Tory wel- 
come here awaited him. An island lies in front 
known by the Tory family's appellation. 

" Steer to the left of it. Miss Craig, and we 
will land at another point of interest. I mean 
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at Port Jenkins. Named after a man of loyal 
stock. Let us hope his descendants through 
coming generations may follow in his glorious 
lead. 

" Here is a bend in the river. Opposite, the 
Pittston Stockades. But little distance above 
the waters of the Lackawanna join the greater 
stream. Itself a river, collecting the springs and 
rivulets, above and below Capouse Meadow, 
almost innumerable. And near its mouth, 
grand figure of the woody realm, the great 
dial-ledge. When the shadow falls across its 

ftce the ploughman stops his weary team, and 

leads it from the furrow to the manger. It 
is then noon. And noon to us, my friends, for 
the shadow now is stealing athwart the rocky 
dial's face, as you perceive." 

Miss Craig steered the craft ashore. She had 
Solomon bring the provisions up the bank, and 
on the grass the noonday lunch was spread out. 
The little party gathered round it. She cast a 
nod to the holy man. He locked together his 
hands, and in reverent accents spoke, — 

'* Thou, through all time the fountain of 
mercies, at whose hands we receive our daily 
bread ; our Benefactor, Guide, Redeemer, Judge, 
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visit us here with a grateful sense of obligation, 

• 

and bless to our use these bestowments of Thy 
bounty. Amen." 

" My young friends," said the minister, as 
they sat partaking the noonday lunch, " let me 
say you are sitting on the highway of nations. 
Here, time out of mind, the feather-crowned 
sachems of a hundred tribes went by. Back 
and forth from the ocean to the mighty lakes, on 
missions of peace or war, the beaded moccasins 
were ever denting the path. 

" Villages and towns lined the banks of both 
these rivers. Around them spread out corn- 
fields and hunting-grounds. It was a favorite 
abiding-place. And who can tell the array of 
thousands upon thousands inhabiting this land 
in the course of past time ? The rivers and the 
mountains were here when the Pharaohs built 
the pyramids. Why not the red man also ? Has 
it not taken countless cycles of years to cover 
the continent with arrow-heads ? Where can a 
spot be found but the Indian's flinty artillery lies 
under the traveller's foot ? 

" Like their more enlightened brethren across 
the great water, had not the primeval clans like- 
wise participation in the pastime of war ? As- 

22* 
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suredly. Yonder, in the Therraopylse we shall 
presently pass, the dusky chieftains had once a 
meeting. It was in times long past. How many 
barbarian plumes waved over the bloody fray 
remains unchronicled ; or the historic town, if 
such there ever was, like the bones of the slain, 
is now but dust. 

" I am already unmindful of your name," he 
said, turning to his female associate. 

" Rachel Craig, sir." 

"Aye, yes. A familiar appellation. It im- 
plyeth Scotch derivation." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Be content therewith," continued Mr. John- 
son. " Scotland has been the land of brave and 
mighty men. I am your country's admirer. 
Though born a subject of King George in this 
land of Columbus (and which of right should 
now bear his name), yet, thirty years ago, my 
heart was wed to the cause of the last scion of 
the royal house of Stuart. I read with joy of 
his landing on the western coast, and that the 
nobles and stalwart Highlanders in their kilts 
had flocked beneath his standard. Was it out of 
place the Scottish heart should thrill, when one 
of the house of Stuart, royal rulers of the land 
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for four hundred years, once more pressed the 
heather with his foot? Ah, the bonfires on the 
Highland hills ! The pibroch's strains^ echoing 
the hail to Charlie ,-^i?oi/aZ Charlie ! Then came 
cheering news from Preston Pans, — from Fal- 
kirk ! The claymore had done wondrous work.'' 

^' My uncle, from whom I parted this morning, 
bore arms in those battles," remarked Rachel. 

" On which side, let me ask ?" 

" Oh, for Royal Charlie, sir." 

" And where is this uncle ?" 

" On the ' Dundee.' " 

" That land is near mine," returned the cleri- 
cal gentleman. " I shall hunt him up at once. 
I couldn't ask for a neighbor with better recom- 
mendation than his having been a soldier of 
Charles Edward. And is he too a Craig ?" 

" Dugald Craig." 

" I shall not forget him. And now it's time 
to renew our voyage. How pleasant has been 
oar repast on this green bank at Fort Jenkins !" 

The party set forward. Soon had they passed 
the mouth of the Lackawanna, and gone through 
the mountain-gap, worn by the current of the 
noble river. 

" Now we shall have a succession of low, green 
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hills," said the divine. " For several continuous 
miles the river flows at their feet. On either 
side of the stream, stretches of fertile alluvium. 
Here and there from the hills small currents 
leap down through fern and thicket. Along 
their banks the thrush and . cherwink build, and 
breed, and sing. Seldom do the traveller's feet 
bear him through ways more attractive. It has 
become the habitat of men of note. The 
Osterhouts, the Hardings, the Corays." 

"How beautiful that cascade on the right!" 
exclaimed Rachel. 

" More so in aspect than in name," said Mr. 
Johnson. 

" What name has it, sir ?" 

" Buttermilk Falls." 

Here a member of the minister's flock re- 
sided, and under his hospitable roof the voyagers 
passed the night. 

The next morning they were off. At noon 
a pause was made at the mouth of Bowman's. 

" Of all streams," said the minister, " my 
favorite. Twenty miles have I traced it up. Its 
source, in the grandest forest it has been my 
chance to enter. From this point it plunges in 
perpetual descent between mountain-ranges to 
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where we sit. Numerous are its tributaries. Its 
springs unsurpassed. And to the lover of trout- 
ing, a torrent never to be forgotten." 

During the day the Tunkhannock, Mehoopany, 
and Meshoppen were successively passed. Ap- 
proaching eve found them, tired and hungry, at 
the mouth of the Wyalusing. Most beautiful 
of names! Would that all our streams and 
lakes had, like the preceding, retained the 
appellations bestowed on them by the pristine 
races ! Better and more euphonious than Long- 
pond, Mudrun, or Turtlegut. 

A night's tarry, and another day's steady pull, 
and they stood at the guarded gates of Port 
Sullivan. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Lear. Give me the word. 
Edge, Sweet Karjoram. 
Lear, Pass." 

The final joining of the Chemung and Sus- 
quehanna in wedded bonds was curious. Within 
clasping distance was their amorous approach, 
when, by some coquettish freak, mutual, as it 
seemed, away they parted to flow on in " single 
blessedness." We know not by what concilia- 
tory measure they were united some distance 
below. 

Right in the narrow strip between the two 
rivers was constructed Fort Sullivan. It was 
about one hundred yards square, placed in dia- 
mond-shape between the two rivers, two of the 
corners resting one on each bank. A strong 
blockhouse stood at each angle. The curtains 
were of logs, set endwise in the ground. A 
ditch surrounded the whole. It was a work well 
executed, constituting a garrison of ample 
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strength. A force of two hundred and fifty 
men had been left to defend it, supported by two 
pieces of artillery. To this stronghold were con- 
signed military stores. It was, besides, a hospital 
for the sick and wounded. 

When the bow of the " Brickbat" was about 
to touch the shore, near the fort, that the passen- 
gers might land, the voice of a sentinel patrolling 
the bank was heard bidding them halt. It was in 
vain he demanded the countersign. This was 
followed by the order from the guard to stand 
off. A little parley ensued ; but the sentry was 
positive. As the party in the boat was pulling 
away, a small squad of soldiers had come up, 
attracted by the dialogue. One of them chanced 
to be George Palmer Ransom, who had attended 
Lieutenant Jenkins on the trip to rescue Cor- 
poral Dearing, on the upper waters of Bear 
Creek. 

" It's Priest Johnson," he called out. " Hold 
on a minute ! I'll go for the officer of the guard ! 
We all know Mr. Johnson is a friend !" 

" And I am, too !" cried Solomon. 

" Sol !" continued the other. " It's Sol Pond, 
our late guide. Hold your oars, lad ! I'll soon 
have matters put in shape !" 
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He harried away accordingly, and soon re- 
turned with Colonel Shreve, of the Second New 
York Regiment, commandant. He ordered the 
boat to shore and welcomed the party on board. 
They were at once taken by the colonel within 
the fortress, and, the officers' table being then 
set, the visitors were invited to seats. 

When the repast was over, Rachel set out to 
visit the burial-ground of the fort. Colonel 
Shreve sent with her an escort, one of his sub- 
alterns. They had some conversation on the way. 

" Have many of the soldiers been buried 
here ?" she inquired. 

'■' Yes ; considerable." 

" And do you put up anything at each grave, 
that it might be known who had been laid 
there ?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; a bit of board, with name on 
it in red chalk. Any one in particular you'd 
like to see ?" 

" I had a wish to look at all the graves. Do 
you recollect any of the name of Bearing ?" 

"Dearing? — Dearing? — Let me see. Well, I 
don't know. Dearing ? — Seems to me there was. 
Dearing? — Oh, yes; I remember; he was fetched 
down, wounded, from the battle of Newtown. 
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. " Yes, yes. It all comes up plain. He died 
here in Fort Sullivan. Yonder's his grave. See 
that head-board, do you V^ 

"Yes, I see it. I am much obliged; and 
shall not need any further attention. You 
needn't wait for me." 

The escort touched his cap and withdrew. 

The object pointed out was a few rods off. 
The young woman approached it with much 
emotion. It was not many months since she 
had first met Corporal Robert Dearing. They 
were mutually impressed. A short time only 
had they been together ; but that time had been 
most delightful. And in memory of that past 
had she made this voyage ; that prior to leaving 
for her distant home across the ocean, she might 
stand at the grave of the only man she had ever 
loved. And now, having for so many miles 
stemmed the torrent of the Susquehanna, she 
was here at last. 

Only those who have passed through a similar 
experience can realize her emotions. She looked 
down on the green sod, in its familiar oval shape. 
For quite a space the survey lasted. Wiping off 
her tears, at length, she passed round to that 
side of the head-board containing the iqscriptioti. 

23 
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She cast a glance at it, and burst out laughing. 

Sank down, indeed, indulging in a convulsive 

fit of merriment that brought back the sentinel 

in a hurry. 
^* Why have you deluded and deceived me ?" 

she inquired of the man, trying to assume an 

air of gravity, 
^* Ma'am?" asked the other, with a stare, 
" Look at that," sh^ continuedj pointing to the 

inscription, which was, — 

"ABNER dearborn, third new HAMPSHIRE 

REGIMENT." 

• # / 

'/ . . . 

" Read it," she added- 

"I see. What's the matter with it? You 
axed for Dearborn, and there it is. Spell it for 
yourself." • 

*^ No, no," said Kiachei; ^* I inquirisd for Dear- 
ing." 

"Dearing? Well, this is next door to it A 
few letters different. STot enough odde.to make a 
fuss about; Dearing ? Had he a first name?" 

<<Te8; Robert." 

"Robert!" and the soldier scratched his head 
a moment. "Robert? Wonder if that ain't 
him in the hospital ward? Robert? — jings! if 
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it ain't! He's been there a week. Come with 
the biilbus fev.er, I think. Robert? Don't his 
first name begin with an R ?" 

" Show me where he is !" exclaimed Rachel^ 
springing up. 

" Come ahead," said the soldier. " I guess 
he's the chap you're arter. Step light when you 
get inside. Old Jake Hall, the surgeon, has 
charge. He's a sort of thunder-storm, he is. 
Come ahead. Still, the two names don't differ 
anything to complain of. Look out for old 
Jake, mind you/' 

She found the surgeon at the hospital door. 

"Surgeon Hall?" she respectfully asked, 
addressing him. 

"Yes." 

" I iam told you have a patient by the naine of 
Dearing.. Will you allow me to go in and see 
him?" : 
. '* Can't." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I can't." 

^^ He's sick, I suppose ?" 

"Yes." 

" What's the matter with him, if you please ??' 

" Sick." 
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Without further parley, Rachel turned and 
walked to Colonel Shreve's quarters. In five 
minutes she returned with his written permit to 
visit any patient in the hospital. 

" Can you read?" she demanded of the surgeon. 

" Try me," was his reply. 

He read the little document, took off his cap, 
made Rachel a very low bow, and ushered her 
within the door. 

"You will find Corporal Bearing at the far- 
ther end of the ward, miss," he said. " He had 
a slight febrile attack, which, however, yielded 
to the counteracting influence of certain anti- 
febrile mixtures known to modern medical prac- 
tice, and whereby, at the present date, it is my 
happy privilege to inform you he has passed the 
clirtiacteric of his ailment, and be it said, with 
proper thankfulness, is finally convalescent." 

"I am very happy to hear it, Dr. Hall," re- 
turned the other. " And am sorry to have been 
the cause of extorting from you such a waste of 
valuable words." 

"Don't allow it to distress you for a single 
moment, my dear young friend. If there's a 
joy I know paramount- to all others it is in lay- 
ing at the feet of beauty and intelligence the 
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reverence, 'duty, ;an<i submisBion of a most re- 
spectfiil attd obedient humbk serva,nt/' 

Rachel bowed her acknowledgments, and 
walked down the ward. 

Dressed, extended on his cot, and fast asleep 
she found Corporal bearing. He was taking a 
nap. Sitting down at his side, she fanned him a 
full hour. He opened his eyes at last. Some- 
thing had occurred. He was startled. 
'= '^ Don't be alai»med," she said^ /^ All is '^vell." 

*^Iam certainly in: the fort ?'' hestanotmered, 
Bitting up. . 

"And in my care. . I have come for you. 
Came all tbe ^ay agai^nstthe river current. It 
is a great pleasure to me to find you looking 
so well." 

** I don't understand, Miss Craig " 

. "'My name is RacheL" 

'.'.I say, E^ahe:l — Rachel- 

" What do you say V 

" I don't understand you.'* 

" It's all easy and simple, Robert. You know 
your term of enlistment is out ?" 

" Expired the day before yesterday." 

" So I thought. Robert, you told me it would 
on the Pocano. You perceive I have made my 
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calculations correctly. lam here with suitable 
conveyance to take you home at once." 

« Home ?" 

" Home.'' 

** Where?" 

"On the 'Nancy Bell.' ^' 

"Rachel!" 
' "Well?" 

" What does this mean ?" 

"Life, happiness, union of interests, and 
hands and hearts. I had thought for a titne I 
would go back to England. Is not this land 
good enough for us, however ?" 

" How foolish and misguided have I not ^" 

"Don't name il." 

" About a torn " 

" Silence! Don't dwell on things so indiffer- 
ent. Come with me out under yonder trees. 
We may be overheard in this place, and I have 
much to say that concerns ourselves only. In 
the morning we sail." 

" Have you a boat then ?" 

" Yes. As good as plain people like ourselves 
need ask. The ' Brickbat.' She lies here at the 
wharf. You will form acquaintance with her 
crew in the morning.'* 
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Ground was to be broken for a new dwelling- 
house on the "Nancy Bell." Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Bearing had returned from an excursion 
to the junction of the North and "West branches 
of the Susquehanna. It was concluded in 
family council that the structure Rachel had put 
up in her single days was insufficient. And it 
had furthermore been determined to put the new 
structure now in contemplation on the site of the 
building that was burned down. And, following 
an old-time custom, it was decided to have the 
breaking of ground in this instance attended 
with some ceremony. Invitations had gone out 
to friends and acquaintances on the adjoining 
tracts, including Priest Johnson. 

Unexpectedly, the party was greatly enlarged. 
General Sullivan had returned from the north, 
crowned with fame. Having a few days of leis- 
ure at Fort Durkee, on his way south, he had 
come out with a party of citizens to look at a 
curiosity by the mountain-foot called a coal-bed. 
Many of his fellow-officers were of the party. 
Colonel Van Cortlandt, Colonel Shreve, Captain 
John Franklin, Lieutenant John Jenkins, En- 
sign George P. Ransom, Captain Graham, and 
others were in attendance. 
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Of the residents, Colonel Butler,. Judges Hol- 
lenback and Fell, Timothy Pickering, Slocum:, 
Dorrance, Shoemaker, Dana, Blackman, Carey, 
Boss, Bowman, Harvey, Pettebone, and others. 
All these came along just as. the ceremony )of 
the day was about to commence; They were in- 
vited to stop and participate. - 

The invitation was cordially accepted; ' 

Preparatory to the breaking of ground a ban- 
quet waa spread under the towering trees.. Thet 
came the main performance of the day.^ The 
3and being Bachers, it was unanimously agreefl 
she should have the honor of taking ou:t the first 
spadeful of earth* In consequence, spade in 
hand, she took her position, standing on the 
ashes and cinders of the late' conflagration* She 
was to await a few remarks fi'om Priest Johnson, 
and then strike* 

In perfect silence around him^ Mr. Johnson 
proceeded. He dwelt somewhat .on the new 
country; on the pea^e and quiet likely to follow 
the signal services of the distinguished military 
leader then present, and of the fact that the 
young lord of the proposed mansion would 
be remembered as one of the heroes of the 
expedition. He spoke of the blessings inci- 
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dent to the married state; of the fair char- 
acters of the parties engaged in the present 
enterprise ; their probable location here for life, 
and of the happy journey, under Providence, 
awaiting them. It was his prayerful hope the 
roof to be put here might shelter honest, frugal, 
Christian dwellers under it, and, for generations, 
he bespoke domestic tranquillity and suitable 
proportion of earth's treasures. 

All eyes now turned to Rachel. The reverend 
gentleman threw her a signal with his hand. 
Down went the bright blade. But she was 
unable to drive it to its full length. Some 
obstacle interposed. "Better a half-spadeful 
than none at all,'* was her thought, and she 
cast out the portion she had. 

Exclamations of astonishment burst from all 
lips. " Gold ! Yellow, glittering, precious gold !" 
Yea, and rubies, emeralds, pearls, diamonds! 
Down went the spade again and again, laden on 
each return as at first. Priest Johnson gave 
voice to the amazement that filled all hearts. 

" The gold of Ophir !" he shouted, "the gold 
of Ophir ! Shekel on shekel ! talent on talent ! 
Let the ships of Ezion-geber cast their anchors 
and tarry beside Elath, — the merchants of Tyre 
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and Sidon, of Susa and Damascus, unload their 
camels. Is there not here abundance? — ^yea, 
enough and to spare ?" 

" Wonderfu', — wonderfu* be a' the ways o' the 
Laird o'. hosts!" cried out Dugald, ^* He bnngs 
light out o' darkness, an* uncorers the hidden 
things. at His will. This is e'en the hidden treas- 
ure p' John Dearing." 

" That's it, Dugald," said Betsy Pond, ":you 
may bet your life on it. And only to think how 
near that killsheep, Anak Blok, had his joos^ to 
it ! It curdles one's blood to imagine that: a 
sniff or two more had let the old hound into tlie 
<3Qvey." 

. " But, mommy," said Solomon, " he reniem- 
bered you in his will." 

"So he did. And somehow I always forget 
that, when I ought to remember iti ,T think. he 
was out of his head when he put me. in. He 
was nothin' tp me^ and I was less to him. It 
was fire and tow put together, always. We 
never came :Within arms' length but we had. a 
fisty-cuff. Wasn't it so, Colonel Oourtlandt?" 

"Yes," returned that officer; /f I was. spec- 
tator of several skirmishes and one or two 
pitched battles." 
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The excitement of military occupation passed 
with the departure of Sullivan's army. Peace 
settled down on the valley. The persons promi- 
nent in our narrative turned from war to agri- 
culture. The " Dundee," the " ^ncy Bell," the 
"Woodpecker," "Bucktail," etc., had particu- 
lar attention. A new mansion was planned for 
Dugald. Two of his relatives from Dumfries, 
man and wife, were coming over to occupy it. 
He was to have his room, and eat at their table. 

Rachel's plan of buildings was enlarged. Her 
plans of life had met a change that seemed to 
make it necessary. A park was laid off on one 
corner of her tract to be stocked with deer. 
The stream near by abounded in trout, and the 
mountain-range with pheasants, deer, and bear. 
Her husband would have sufficient recreation. 

Betsy Pond kept pace with the spirit of im- 
provement. Her possessions gave testimony 
thereof. She depended less on others than her- 
self. There was not an implement of husbandry 
but felt at home in her hands. She went about 
in short skirts, second to no man in efficiency 
and skill. She could both plough and sow, and 
drove her own team to mill, and voted at 
landholders' elections. 
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Donald Craig laid aside drooping melancholy, 
became reconciled 'to his great loss, and set to 
work improving his lands. 

Solomon Pond fell into partial disgrace. He 
became a deserter. When the soldiery left, in 
spite of all he could do, his heart went with 
them ; before they reached the Tobyhajina bridge 
the rest of his body followed. 

Colonel Van Courtlandt wanted a first-class 
man about his marquee, and found him in Solo- 
mon. 



, CHAPTER XVIII. 

** I like your spirit better than' your manners. 
A gem, belike, new from the dungrhill. Oome; 
I'll show you place and favor.". 

The summers of 1780-81 went by. October of 
the latter had arrived, painting the maples with 
superhuman skill. With ripening :^uits and 
stores of golden corn had come the. news from 
Yorktown! 

, The royal cause was lost. Disbanded vet- 
erans, after long service, sought their homes^ 
Drums were silent, and the battle-flag — flag of. 
victory and freedom — furled and laid aside. 
And with the rest, the shout of triumph on his 
lips, and cockade of Morgan's heroes in his cap, 

« 

came Solomon Pond. 

He brought with him a certificate of honesty j 
valor, and sobriety from Colonel Van Court- 
landt. Also that officer's friendly greeting to 
his old and respected acquaintance, Betsy Pond^ 
late owner and commander of the " Gimcrack." 

24 277 
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Four months prior to the event at Yorktown, 
Rachel J in a spasm of indignation, wrote a letter, 
a pungent letter, to Alice Bearing. In it she 
dilated on that branch of the law of domestic 
relations, regarding husband and wife. She 
descanted on the often thorny and entangled 
highway leading thereto, and the unaccount- 
able blindness, stupidity, and folly of candidates 
for honors in that line ; not forgetting to cite, as 
a ruling case in point, the strange behavior of 
her late beclouded but now translucent husbands 

"And now I take occasion to say in the most 
imperative manner,*' the letter concluded, " that 
further trifling is now and forever at an end. 
Your furlough has run out; and you will forth- 
with return to this place, whence folly alone led 
you in an evil hour. Every consideration reason- 
able, just, moral, conscientious, demands it. The 
affection you owe to me demands it. So should 
the regard you owe your dear brother Robert 
(now peeping over my shoulder); and so should 
you do if, having the least regard to the evident, 
though not expressed, desire of Miss Alice Bear- 
ing the second (here in the cradle beside me, 
with a gum elephant in her mouth). Need I add 
more?'' 
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How vast and varied the rank and file of 
humanity! It would seem to be the result of 
design that no two should be alike. There are 
tall and short, rough and refined, wise and 
foolish, and, like the wheat and tares, growing 
together and in reasonable harmony. 

One of the crude class was Peg Spider. Her 
lines had not fallen to her in cultivated places. 
She was in the rough. "With a heart all right; 
the brain was in its normal state. Born in 
refined rank, she would have been worthy of a 
diadem. Reared in literary circles, she would 
have been a star of the first magnitude. She 
was the perfection of female beauty ; but beauty 
in homespun. 

Dugald Craig, near the highway, was bent 
over some potato hills, when Peg Spider came 
along at a rapid gait. She halted on seeing 
Dugald. 

" Hello, there, old buster!" was her greeting, 
'^ put yourself on end, once ; Pd like a bit of 
gab with you." 

"Weel, now, I maun say," he replied, starting 
up, " it's an unco' way ye tak' to speir folk." 

" Why don't you talk like white peo't)le?" 
demanded Peg. "A codger of your age ought 
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to, or keep shet up. Such a caterwaulin' as you 
make of it ! I could beat that afore I was knee 
high." 

" Nae .doot; nae doot; an' ye might hae 
learned a bit o' guid manners in yer clouts. In 
the auld country where I was born ye wud hae 
been ca'd an impertinent hizzy. That's the 
Bible truth. So ye may gang. I hae nae mair 
breath to waste on ye. Be off about yer ain 
business." 

" That's nice talk, now," said Peg. ' " Can't a 
body speak a civil word to you without havin' 
her head snapped off? Pull in your horns a bit, 
and let me ax you a question." 

" I am e'en done wi' ye. Be aff, as I say." 

"I won't do it. No, I won't budge an inch. 
I'm goin' to have an answer first." 

" Put your question, then," returned Dugald. 
" I maun as well try to rid mysel' o' the itch. 
For guidness' sake out wi' yer question, an' let 
me dig my potatoes." 

"Do you happen to know a feller by the naihe 
of Pond?" 

"What about PorM?" put in Betsy, who had 
come up. 

"That's no consarn of yourn," said Peg; 
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" and you'd better pack, rm gabblin' here a 
spell with old hunk, over the fence there, and I 
don't want to be mislisted." 

*^ Who are you ?" demanded Betsy. 

"Who are youV^ returned the other. 

" Fm Betsy Pond : at your sarvice, madam." 

" Oh ? I think I've hearn tell of you. And 
you'd like to know me ?" 

** If you please." 

" Did you ever hear of Peg Spider ?" 

" Good Lord ! I thought I had an idee. Peg 
Spider ! I might have guessed it from what I've 
heerd of you. Yes, I've heerd of you a good 
many times too often." 

" Well, that's who I am ; and if you've any 
spite to spit, out with it. I'm not afeerd. I've 
been told of yow, too, — an old pot-wrastler about 
camp. If you can't speak nicer to me than you 
do, keep away from Buttonwood ; that's all." 

"See here. Madam Firebrand, let's know 
what you want?" 

" Want of you ?" demanded Peg with scorn. 
^^Nothin'." 

"You were asking after a person called 

Pond." 

" So I was. Sol Pond. He courted me." 

24* . 
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" He did ?" asked Betsy. 

'^Tes, strong; a dozen times over; and I 
liked him, and I'll have him. Maybe he*s your 
brat? But that don't tip over the pot. I'm 
goin' to marry him." 

"Well, you shall have him. You needn't 
come it over so often. '11 put your hair up a 
little more ship-shape when you're my darter-in- 
law. Dugald, step over here and shake hands 
with Miss Spider, from Buttonwodd." 

"Betsy, I'll do it wi' a' the pleasure in the 
warl'.'^ 

" We'll make a lady out of her, Dugald. 
There's foundation in her, — snap, as we used to 
say in the army. Come along with me, my dear. 
Sol only came home this mornin', and was 
sayin' he must fix up a bit and hurry down to 
Buttonwood. So you're here in the nick o' time. 
He'll be ready to jump out of his skin when he 
sees you. So come along, darlin', and we'll take 
him by surprise." 

It was the subsequent week Donald Craig and 
Rachel had a letter from Ipswich. Two^ vessels 
were to leave an English port the same day. 
On one of them, the " Leopard," Alice Dearing 
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was to sail. The other arrived first, and brought 
the letter. They went forthwith to Philadelphia 
to meet her. 

They learned from her that her father had 
decided to pass the balance of his days in Eng- 
land. His mind was perfectly restored, his 
health was good, he had entered into a successful 
business with his son Luke, and both of them 
had wives. 



CHAPTER XIX 

'< Under a tuft of shade that on the green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain side. 
They sat them down.*' 

It was ten years after the surrender of the 
army of Cornwallis, at Torktown, and the 
incidents narrated at the close of the last chapter, 
that a horseman rode down the Laurel Run. He 
was alone. He paused at the termination of 
the ridge around which the stream makes its 
sweep, and looked down on the famed valley. 

It was ten years since he stood there before ; 
and much that was new in the prospect en- 
countered his gaze. Many new chimneys were 
casting their smoke on high, and many clearings, 
new to him, appeared. On the mountain-side 
beyond the river changes had been wrought. 
Green fields had taken the place of dark woods. 

Advancing farther down, he cast eager glances 
across the gorge. There was the " Nancy Bell.'' 
The declining sun was casting its beams on the 

284 
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steep gable of the building, erected on the very 
spot where its predecessor had been burned.^ 
His heart beat quickly as he made the survey. 
How often, when thousands of miles away, had 
memory carried him back to this place! And 
now he was near by it to be greeted soon with 
an outburst of affection and love. 

Musing on this anticipated happiness as he 
rode, some children attracted his attention. 'A 
young woman, with a book in her hand, had 
them in charge. They were enjoying themselves 
at a swing. 

"Not too high, AKce,'^ he heard her say. 
** It's dangerous; arid you know what your ma 
said. You are older than Rachel and Robert, 
and if you do so, they will wish to do so like- 
wise.'' 

The horseman pulled up. 

" I wish to go to Wilkes-Barre, my little girl," 
he said to the one who had been ekWed Alice. 
" Am I in the right road ?" 

** Yes, sir," • was the ready response. " Go 
straight on." 

" And your name is Alice ?" 

"Yes, sir; but how did you know that?" 

" I think this young woman so called you ?" 
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• " Did you, Peggy V^ the little one asked. 
' "Tee, I think I did/' 

"And Rachel and Robert were mentioned,'^ 
continued the gentleman. "May I ask which 
are they ?" 

" That's Robert," said the little girl ; " Robert 
Bearing, sir ; and that's Rachel. She is Rachel 
Craig, sir. And would you like to know the 
names of some more?" 

" Very much, indeed," answered the gentleman. 

"Well, ru tell them over for you. That's 
Isaac, and that's Henry, and that's Alexander, 
and George, Paulina, Perdita, Helen, Ariel, 
Cordelia, Miranda," panting and gasping as 
usual. 

"I think you are failing of breath," the young 
woman interposed. "And besides, you may 
weary the gentleman." 

"Yes," returned the little girl, " but I haven't 
got to Beney and Biney yet. It wouldn't do to 
leave them out." 

"No, I hope not," the gentleman remarked. 
" Those are new names, I think." 

"Beney Pond and Biney Pond," continued 
the little girl. " And they are twins, and there 
they stand, sir." 
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" They are my little ones/' said- the young 
woman. "Those are not their baptismal^ but 
pet names* Their nurse was frorn Northern 
Asia, among the Himalayas, sir. They are names 
of her bestowment.'* 

fc "Then the foil muster embraces three fami- 
liesT 

" Three families, sir, and being a holiday, J 
volunteered to take charge of them." , 

"I am pleased to see you placed, over so 
interesting a group. But I doubt if you can 
make much progress in your reading. May I 
ask what book it is ?" 

" Shakespeare^ sir. I am enraptured with 
him. The coming summer I purpose visiting 
Stratford-upon-Avon." 

"Ah! Then you are to tJiioss the great 
water?" 

" Yes, sir. I have excellent friends here, my 
neighbors and the parents of these children, with 
whom I am going* Mr. Robert Dearing and 
his sister, Mrs^ Alice Craig) have a father in 
England, whom they are very anxious to visit 
They have kindly invited me to join them. I 
shall take my little girla with me. Their father 
(permit me) died before they were born. And 
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it is of the highest advantage that I am favored 
in having such friends." 

" I think you didn't give the name of that boy, 
my little friend?" 

"Oh," said little Alice, "that's William; 
William Dearing. And there's another of that 
name. But he's very little. That's William 
Craig, sir." ' 

" Named after their grandfather, now in Eng- 
land," said the young woman. 

" Are you a relative of these people you have 
named?" asked the gentleman. 

" Oh, no, sir. Only a friend. My name is 
Margarette Pond. It is now ten years since I 
married a young man of that name. I was very 
young, but we had a most happy life. And it 
was a dreadful blow when he fell victim, to a 
prevailing fever. New countries, as you may 
know, are subject to fevers. My husband was 
doing well and had the respect and confidence of 
the community. His mother occupied the farm 
adjoining ours. Mrs. Betsy Pond, a woman, of 
enterprise and considerable wealth, she had 
kept secret her financial condition for' many 
years. But it finally came out that she had 
acquired a large estate. She is an excellent old 
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lady and stanch member of Mr. Johnson's 
church. Everybody knows Betsy Pond. These 
little ones of mine worship grandma." 

" She makes such nice molasses candy !" af- 
firmed one of the boys. 

" And is going to give me a kitten," said 
a little girl. 

" But it's not born yet," another asserted. 

" What of that ?" returned the other. " Can't 
I wait? I don't want it before it's born." 

" Grandma has a sailboat down at Fort 
Ogden," cried out one of the young Craigs. 
" Wouldn't you like a ride in her ?" 

"Very much, indeed, some of these days. 
What name ?" 

" Uncle Dugald named her the * Queen Mary.' 
He fought for the Stuarts when a young man." 

" I won't forget the ride on the * Queen,' " 
said the gentleman. "And now I must bid 
you good-by and ride on." 

" Don't come till Saturday !" one called after 
him. "That's our play-day." 

'^ Any day, sir!" the young woman cried. 

Wrapped in the contemplation of a little 
scheme, the traveller went on his way. A 
little after sunset, in the dim twilight, it was his 

*26 
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purpose to carry it into eftect. And at this 
hour he was observed coming along the high- 
way in the direction of the mansion of the 
" Nancy Bell." 

"Ma! — ^ma! — ^ma!" cried little Alice, jump- 
ing up and down, " here he comes ! — ^here he 
comes!" 

" Who comes ?" 

" The gentleman I told you about. The one 
who will sail with us on the ' Queen Mary.' 
Here he comes!" 

"Not quite so loud, my dear; he may hear 
you." 

" That won't make any odds ; not with him. 
He's stopped, ma; and is looking at the little 
hill over there. And now he's looking across 
the brook at Uncle Donald's. I wonder if he'll 
come farther. Now he looks up towards the 
mountain, where Sullivan's road comes down, 
you know. Yes, he is coming. I wonder if 
he'll stop. Oh, ma! he's looking right at us! 
And nods his head, too ! Good-evening, sir ! 
Won't you come in, sir? I'll open the gate. 
Here's the place we live, sir. Come in." 

"Do," added Rachel, rising; "and let me 
place a chair for you. The children have 
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been talking of you a good deal. Will you 
go within doors — or sit here on the porch?" 

" Here, if you please, madam ;" and he 
shifted the chair that the light from a lamp 
should not fall on his face. "Excuse me for 
sitting covered. I have a slight affection in the 
head, that not only obliges me to wear my hat 
but also to wrap this bandage over part of my 
face." 

" Can I do anything for you, sir ?" 

" Oh, no, madam. Don't apprehend any diffi- 
culty." 

"The little people," said Rachel, "are an- 
ticipating great enjoyment in a contemplated 
sail with you in the * Queen Mary.' May I 
ask if you are familiar with the art of sailing 
a boat, and especially in a river with current 
and rifts ? It's different, you know, from pond 
or lake navigation," 

"I can't say that my experience has been 
much in the way of sailing on rivers; and 
must trust somewhat to the skill of others." 

"Here's pa and Aunt Alice!" shouted one 
of the children. 

Robert Bearing and his sister, Mrs. Craig, 
came on the porch. 
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" I would introduce you, sir, to my husband, 
Robert Bearing," said Rachel, "and sister-in- 
law, Alice Craig; but am not favored with 
knowledge of your name." 

" I'm ashamed to give it," exclaimed the 
other, standing on his feet and removing his 
disguise. " Alice ! — daughter ! — ^forgive me. Pm 
a poor actor." 

"But a good, dear father!" was her return, 
rushing to him. 

It may be readily conceived there was a 
lively time in the neighborhood during the 
remainder of the evening and until late on 
in the night. 

As a gentle breeze 'from the west came glid- 
ing up the waters of the river the next day, 
the " Queen Mary," with her sail spread, put out 
from Fort Ogden. The chief personages of the 
vicinity were on board. Rachel, of old in 
charge of the helm in these waters, as may be 
borne in mind, occupied her accustomed seat. 
Dugald Craig, with his white locks fluttering 
in the wind, sat near. 

Down through the rift above Fort Durkee, 
the children all talking with might and main, 
plunged the " Queen" with her merry load. 
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Passing the fort with proper salutation, they 
ran another rift to the mouth of a creek, 
whose waters in passing touch the circumvalla- 
tion of a fortress built in an unknown age and 
by an unknown people. Down then between 
another island and the Buttonwood flat, wel- 
comed by the youngsters in three hearty cheers 
as the birth-place of Mrs. Pond the second. 
Then at the rocks below, where a tributary of 
the south shore finds entrance, the " Queen" 
turns upon her course, and her head is pointed 
up stream. 

At a spring bursting from the banli: a few 
miles above Fort Ogden the boat is moored, 
and all hands disembark for lunch. Some 
noble trees, with branches wide spreading, offer 
an inviting shade. On the grass, upon cloths 
spread to receive it, the tempting repast is 
placed. The spring at hand, like its fellows 
of the forest supplying its tribute in shape of 
a beverage utterly unknown to many of the 
peoples of earth. 

While here (it was Rachel the . second who 
claimed credit for the discovery) a boat with 
several passengers was seen coming down the 
stream. Under an awning were three persons 

26* 
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of apparent distinction. Two others appeared 
of subordinate grade. The party at the spring 
being seen, the voyagers steered for shore, and 
were soon within call. 

The principal individual, a man of noble 
presence, with a strong French accent, before 
stepping ashore, inquired if any in the company 
he addressed could speak the French language. 
Mrs. Margarette Pond was pointed out to the in- 
quirer as the best French scholar of the party. 
Then it was announced by the gentleman on the 
boat that they were strangers, in fact persons 
from France, and would, if not objectionable, 
land, and make some inquiries about the valley 
and its people. They were at once asked to step 
ashore, and not only that, but accept seats 
around the repast spread before them. They 
cheerfully acceded. 

In the conversation that ensued the imperfect 
pronunciation of the English words, or the un- 
graramatical arrangement of them, is not carried 
out in this narrative. It is only proposed to in- 
sert the main* features and substance of what was 
said on both sides. 

" I am not perfect in your tongue, my friends, 
as you readily perceive," began the spokesman 
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of the party, " but I would hope to make myself 
understood. And you must do me the favor to 
overlook my blunders of speech." 

" Very cheerfully," came from several voices. 

" And I conceive it is but fair and honorable 
in seeking an interview, being unknown to you 
as we are, that without waste of time we should 
disclose our names and stations." 

" We shall be happy to have you do so," was 
the answer, made by one of the gentlemen 
addressed. 

" I have the pleasure to state, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that the company, of which I am one, 
have been so far treated with much courtesy and 
kindness by your countrymen. We are in your 
delightful and vast country not so much by 
choice as from necessity. In fact, we have been 
banished from our native soil, and been obliged 
to seek shelter and sustenance at the hands of 
strangers. 

" This, ladies and gentlemen, is one of my 
brothers, the Duke of Montpensierj son of the 
Duchess of Orleans. This, another brother. 
Count Beaujolais. This the Chevalier de Bon- 
nard, and the other, our servant, named Beau- 
douin. And permit me to say that I am Louis 
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Philippe J the present Duke of Orleans ; lately Duke 
of Chartres and Vahis ; for some time lieutenant- 
general of Dumouriez' division of the French 
army, serving in Belgium ; when the decree of 
banishment from France was passed by the Con- 
vention against our family. 

" We are now on our way from the great falls 
of the St. Lawrence to reach the sea-board. 
Some little time have we passed in company 
with our countrymen on the upper waters of this 
river; and who informed us there were others 
residing in a place called Wilkes-Barre, and, as 
we judge, not far from where we have now 
arrived." 

" Only a very few miles farther," said Rachel, 
" and you will find your fellow-countrymen with- 
out difficulty. Dominick Germain, living on one 
corner of a principal square, and John F. Dupea 
on the other. They have been our French 
teachers." 

Quite a lengthy conversation, in French, suc- 
ceeded between the distinguished strangers and 
Mrs. Margarette. There was information sought 
on various subjects, and which the imperfect 
knowledge of English on the part of the visi- 
tors rendered necessary to obtain through the 
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medium of the foreign tongue. Then the con- 
versation became general, and in English. 

After the repast, and as the sun was sinking to 
the mountain-top, both of the crafts set forward 
for Fort Ogden. Here all disembarked, and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy a night's entertainment at the 
dwellings above. Louis Philippe, eldest of these 
scions of a branch of the royal Bourbons, subse- 
quently for eighteen years the crowned monarch 
of France, lodged with the proprietors of the 
" Nancy Bell." The two younger celebrities at 
Donald Craig's. The Chevalier de Bonnard, 
with the younger Mrs. Pond. 

After supper, Rachel sent for her uncle Dugald. 
The venerable man, with whitened locks resting 
on his shoulders, appeared, escorted by the little 
ones. The distinguished visitor, sitting on the 
porch, arose to greet him. 

" It's lang, lang time," said Dugald, having 
made his respectful bow, and given the other 
a hearty grasp of the hand, " syne I hae lookit 
on the face o' royalty. An' mony, verra mony 
years hae gane by syne the French ship cam' in, 
wi' her eighteen guns an' ither means o' war, to 
land our lawfu' king, the royal Charlie Stuart. 
Ah ! lang, lang syne it was that Dugald Craig, 
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in kilt an' plaid, fu' o' the Scottish fire, marched 
off wi' the shoutin' thrang, to meet the foes o' 
Charlie. An' did nae this arm (a wee wasted in 
strength this day) strike wi' the rest for Scot- 
land? 

" An' now hae I the honor to tak' a French- 
man's han' ! Ah ! the true Scottish heart has 
not grown cauld to bonny France. Did she not 
gie arms and shelter to the last prince o' the 
bluid ? The Laird remember them ! 

" An' now it is e'en my privilege, here in the 
sunset o' my days, an' when the lamp o' life is 
growin' dim, to welcome one o' the bluid royal 
frae the Ian' that sheltered bonny Mary, an' ither 
princes dear to the Caledonian heart. May the 
blessin' an' guid-will o' Dugald Craig an' a' o' 
his kith an' kin be wi' ye alway !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

" I am constant as the northern star." 

In the neighborhood of two years from the 
date of the last incidents mentioned, Mrs. Betsy 
Pond received a letter. A part of it she was 
unable satisfactorily to read. She put on her 
bonnet, and went with it to her daughter's. 
Arriving, she learned that the daughter had 
gone down to Rachel's. Thither she went also. 

Margarette was there, and so was another 
visitor, Alice Craig. 

" I find none here but jfriends," said Betsy, 
" and together we'll unravel this mystery. 
Here's a letter. Part of it I can't master. 
Rachel, do me the favor to read it aloud ?" 

It was to this purport : 

"MissTRBSS Elizabeth Pon: 

" ExcBLLBNTissME Madame, — ^By your permis 
I am write a letter, but ma foi ! I am much per- 
plex. I turn dictionnaire ovare and ovare for 
words much often. When they be found, mon 
Dieu ! but half de time they misfit. 

" And now, mon madame, let me state the 
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reason of my write de letter. You one daughter, 
magnifique, bonne femme, beautiful excessive- 
ment ! And I am, Madame Pon, by this letter 
ask permiss to pay her my address. I had the 
honor to sail her in the boat, and walk her the 
mountain up, and can nevare, no nevare forget. 
I was made so full of jouissance overmuch. I 
av think of her in my dreams, and then wakes 
and find her not there. Oh, raadame, this makes 
bad. I am distress ; I am sick. I was hope the 
dream true, and it turn up a lie ! Ah, how mag- 
nifique she was! — eh, bien, — eh, bien ! 

"Let me assure illustrissime madame, I av 
belle fortune to lay on the lady's feet, — oui, 
madame, bon fortune. 

" I av much lands in Marne, in Mayonne, in 
Rheims, and Paris, — very much, eh, bien ! She 
will be much admire at court, and av trousseau 
magnifique. Bien. And, Madame Pon, let me 
be understand when I av marry de lady excellen- 
tissime, I shall av de pleasure also to marry like- 
wise de two filles, Benique and Binique. And 
now bon jour, madame. 

" I av the honor to subscribe myself, 

" Your faithfiil most, 

"De Bonnard." 
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To this was appended a note of the Duke of 
Orleans, as follows : 

"HoNOREi) Madam, — My friend and com- 
panion, the Chevalier de Bonnard, has submitted 
to my perusal the foregoing letter. I have read 
the same carefully over, and am happy to concur in 
the chevalier's request, that you will sanction his 
paying his addresses to your fair daughter, whom 
I bear in memory with so much gratification.. 

" The chevalier is of a noble family in the 
north of France of long standing and high posi- 
tion. What he says of his pecuniary affairs I 
believe to be strictly correct and true. Indeed, 
I know him to be in constant receipt of funds 
from France, and at different times have been 
dependent on him for financial aid. 

" If the lady in question (so accomplished and 
attractive) should decide to intrust her happi- 
ness and protection in the hands of my friend, I 
have every reason to suppose they will be well 
and safely placed. And the two little ones he 
speaks of (worthy of a mother's pride), I fully 
believe will find a fond father in the Chevalier 
de Bonnard. 

" My two brothers, the chevalier, and myself 
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have decided to sail in an English packet for 
Falmouth in the course of a few weeks. 

" Permit me, Madam Pond, not to dictate but 
remind you that a note to my honored friend on 
the subject-matter contained in his, would be 
acceptably received. 

" I have the honor to be, 

" Your ladyship's humble servant, 

" Orlbans." 

" Well !" said Rachel, laying down the letter, 
" the tide is rising. Betsy, you must sit right 
down and write an answer. And do it in your 
best style.'' 

" Give me pen and ink," was her reply. 

When the writing materials were furnished, 
Betsy took the pen in hand and mused a spell. 
Then, in business-like manner, dashed off her 
response. It excited a little surprise that it had 
been accomplished with such expedition. Here 
is the performance : 

" Sir, — Take her and welcome. 

'^ Betsy Pond." 

" Will that do ?" she asked, having read it aloud. 

" There will be no difficulty in construing it," 

was Rachel's answer. " It is short, but compre- 
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hensive. But there's a most important matter 
left out." 

" What ?" demanded Betsy. 

" Not a word about the twins." 

" I know that, Rachel." 

" The chevalier's letter relates to both. And 
he will expect an answer as to them and the 
mother, too. As I regard it, Betsy, you will 
have to say something about the twins." 

" Mu8t I, Peggy ?" questioned she, with a voice 
trembling a little ; " must I do it ?" 

"I think, mother," was the return, "it will 
have to be done." 

" Give me the paper back, Rachel." 

This was uttered with an assumed air of 
unconcern ; but all present noticed the decep- 
tion, and when, just as she dipped the pen in the 
ink, her eye fell on the little girls sitting side 
by side at the door, the hand shook, and a few 
tears glided down the old lady's cheek. 

" I can't do it," she said, positively. 

" But, mother " began Margarette. 

" There ! No words about it. Let me alone." 

The venerable head bent down for a space, 
silence being observed by all present. Her lips 
moved; the tears flowed faster and faster. 
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Margarette went to her ; put an arm about her 
neck. 

" Mother," she said, in gentle tones, " I don't 
ask it. Give me back the pen." 

" I wonH^^ returned she. " Take away your 
hand, Peggy. What right have I, with one foot 
in the grave, to be a stumbling-block to the 
V young? rilputitin." 

She added to the original, writing in bold 
hand, without the movement of a feature of face 
or sign of emotion.. The whole then read, — 

"Take her, and welcome; and Benie and 
Binie, too; but I charge you, in God's name, to 
show a kind spirit to my little angels." 

She handed the completed document to 
Rachel without a word. Rachel read it in 
silence and passed it to another. So it went 
round the circle. And there was hard breathing 
in that room for a time. 

" There," said Betsy, first to break the silence, 
" that will do. I've had it out, and the worst is 
past. I'm not as bad off as you think. I've one 
ehiJd left, and that one you can't take from me." 

" A child ?" several exclaimed. 

"Be sure I have. Dugald Craig. He will 
have it he's a little child, and I'm his grand- 
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mother, So he tags after me the livelong day, 
sometimes in a bib apron, begging for something 
he calls a bannock.^' 

Postscript. 

Thirty years have passed since the date of 
these last recorded incidents. 

Betsy Pond and Dugald Craig have found rest 
in the tomb. At the funeral of each the respect 
of the neighbors was made manifest by the 
assembling of large numbers. In each case. 
Priest Johnson raised his voice in accents of 
commendation. 

During thirty years changes were known at the 
firesides of Robert Dearing and Donald Craig. 
Successive advents of children and grandchildren. 
Domestic harmony and health had prevailed. 

The close of a period of thirty years found them 
in Europe. They had been travellers on the 
Continent, in Egypt, and Palestine for nearly two 
years. Homeward bound, they had arrived for 
the first time in the city of Paris. They happened 
there at a time of tumult. They had a chance of 
seeing what no other city is in the habit of ex- 
hibiting, — the terrible drama of a revolution. 

The furious tide of discord abating, through 
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the politeness of the American minister they 
had found access to the spectators' gallery of 
the Chamber of Deputies. Preparations were 
being made for an august ceremony. The oath 
of office was to be administered and a citizen 
crowned king of the French. 

When this individual stood forth on the 
elevated platform, before the brilliant and impos- 
ing throng, our visitors beheld in him the per- 
sonage they had entertained on the banks of the 
Susquehanna. At fifty-seven he seemed in the. 
zenith of physical perfection. He had come up 
through storm and tribulations : for years an out- 
cast from his fatherland, at last restored to favor, 
and promoted to be head of a people not long 
before the admiration and terror of a continent. 

With the brilliant crowd our visitors retired 
at the close of the pageant. Having gone a few 
squares, they paused at the corner of two avenues 
to witness the passing by of some of the mag- 
nates of the land. One carriage after another 
passed, resplendent in their various appoint- 
ments. The occupants of some of them were 
cheered by the throng. A Frenchman must . 
cheer, and here seemed a suitable occasion. 
Especially when a carriage advanced of magnifi- 
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cent style, in which sat a woman of surpassing 
beauty, hats were doflfed and warm demonstra- 
tions made. 

When opposite our American friends, the 
Queen of Beauty espied them. Her face burst 
into a glow. The vehicle stopped. Down 
jumped the fair one. In a moment she was suc- 
cessively in the arms of Rachel and Alice. 

By the time the embracing was over a gentle- 
man, wearing the decoration of civic honor, 
stood by them. 

" My husband," said the lady, in a tremor of 
delight. " My husband, the Chevalier de Bon- 
nard, you recollect?" 

" Yes, we remember." 

" And yonder, Beney and Biney ! You re- 
member them ?" 

" Very well ; very well." 

" Women, now. Full-grown women ! Come 
along, come along; you must go to them, 
straight. Two women. Think of it !" 

" And how beautiful !" said Rachel. 

" Don't flatter me, now," cried the lady. " But 
here is no place for a chat. The gendarmes will 
be after us. We shall block the way. You 
must go straight to my hotel. Three families of 
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US. Think of that ! And four grand children ! 
Eh bien ! Excuse me ; we get to be so French. 
And to think you are here ! Oh, we shall talk 
all night! We'll get in and go right to my 
hotel. It's wonderful ! It is superb ! My 
heart beats so much ! Oh, Rachel ! Oh, Alice ! 
To think of the Woodpecker and the Bucktail! 
Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu ! We shall talk all 
night. And now, step in, all of you. In a few 
days we all go to court, and be presented to 
King Louis-Philippe. He talks often about you. 
Bien ! And dear Priest Johnson ! Get in, — get 
in ! Oh, Alice ! Oh, Rachel I And Buttonwood! 
Oh, friends ! And together, at last, after so 
many years. Mon Dieu ! We will see King 
Louis-Philippe. He will be so much rejoiced ; 
and talk of old times. Only think! Cephas 
and the * Gimcrack !' Ha ! ha ! ha ! I shall laugh 
a week ! Eh, bien ! eh, bien ! And poor, - old 
Madame Mrs. Pond ! Excellentissime ! Now 
you smile. Monsieur Bonnard. . But nevare 
mind. Get in at once. Oh, Rachel ! Oh, Alice I 
We shall talk all night!" 



THE END. 
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